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down in among the fermenting mass, as you 
can down a bullock, because the seat of it is 
beyond the stomach; nor is there a conven- 
ient place to puncture the colon or maw, as 
there is in a bullock. On examining the 
above named case with reference to an opera- 
tion, we came to the conclusion that the safest 
and most efficient mode would be to throw 
the horse on his back, confine his feet, and 
OUR BROTHER MAN. | puncture in the centre of the belly, a little 
— | forward of the navel. This might save him, 
and it might as well be resorted to in the last 
extremity, for the horse will die if the solu- 
tions given him do not reach the seat of the 
disease and condense the gases by absorbing 
them. 


HOOVES OR HOVEN IN CATTLE 
AND HORSES. 

When cattle or sheep eat more green suc- 
culent food than they can digest, or if they 
eat a common quantity, and by any derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, that amount is 
not all digested, a fermentation takes place— 
gases are liberated from the mass, the stom- THE PROFIT OF HENS. 
ach becomes enormously distended, and un-| Mr. Hotmes—In the Maine Farmer of 
less some relief is obtained, the animal dies.| November 16th, I noticed a communication 
‘This disease is called hooves or hoven. The |from friend Church, in Massachusetts, in 
remedies are of two kinds, viz: mechanical, | which he states that the net profit of one bun- 
and chemical. dred and forty hens, was one hundred and 

The mechanical remedies are of two kinds, | eight dollars and nineteen cents. After read- 
Ist—by putting a tube down the throat of the | ing his statement of the cost and profit of 
auimal, into its stomach, by which the gas | keeping his bens, | examined a record which 
may pass off—or by stabbing the animal in|! have kept of the cost of my hens, the ex- 
the left side, and making a hole, through | pense of keeping them, and the net profit 
which the gas may escape. We have done | which I obtained, and concluded to give you 
both, in different cases that we have had to | the statement. 
manage, with good success. 


————— 


|For the Maine Farmer.) 





My record commenced on the 
If either of 26th of November, 1847, and is made up to 
these be done in season, they are generally | the present time. 











successful. In using the tube, we have found | To 37 hens, at Is, $6,17 
trouble by the contents of the stomach getting | ‘I'o 12 1-2 bushels of corn, at 5s, 10,42 
into it and clogging it. |'To 6 bushels oats and peas, at 40c, 2,40 | 
In making a passage for the air, through 'To 1 bushel of barley, at 3s, 50 | 
the side, some little care must be taken in | ’ 
performing the operation. ‘The hole should | Cost of hens and keeping, $19,49 
be made midway between the hip bone and By 245 dozens of eggs, averaging 10 
the rib, onthe left side. The operator should d-Bqente.per doses, $25,72 
stand with his back to the bead of the animal, Stock now on hand, 38 hens, at 1s, 6,34 
with his left arm on its back. In this position Total income, $32,06 
be will be in no danger of being kicked by ‘Total. expense, 19,49 
the animal, which sometimes, on feeling the 
steel entering his body, lets his heels fly in Making a net profit of $12,57 
self defence. The best instrument to do this| In the above, no account has been made of 





with, is a large trocar; but as it is difficult to | the eggs used in the family during that time, 
obtain one of sufficient length to go through ‘or of about forty chickens which were killed, 
all the integuments, we have performed it Which | think compensates me for the meal 
with a common pocket knife, and inserted a that was fed to the chickens while with the 
reed or elder tube, long enough to allow the ben, and also for their mischief through the 
gas to escape. The principal trouble in this “summer. Very truly, yours, 
operation, is this. Some of the contents of Atten §. Davis. 


the stomach will oftentimes, after the stomach | 
collapses, leak out into the cavity of the body 
—but we never had any animal die from the | 
operation, 

The chemical remedy is founded upon two 
principles. 1st—stopping the fermentation. 
2d—absorbing the gas that has formed or is 
forming, by pouring down some substance | 


i 
that will absorb or combine with it, A solu-! 


tion of lime in water is sometimes successful, | 


Lime-water will absorb and condense the car- 
bonic acid gas, and thereby take off the pres- 
sure. Alkaline substances, such as potash- 
water, or weak ley of wood ashes, will some- 
times do it. 

In an article on this subject, which we find 
in the last number of the Albany Cultivator, 
are some vew ideas. The Editor says that 
a Mr. Thomas Sullivan, who writes in the 
Farmers’ (British) Magazine, says that a 


correct knowledge of the composition of the | 


gus which occupies the stomach of hoven cat- 
tle, will lead to the adoption of the speediest 
means of its liberation. 

According to a French analysis the gas is 
made up of eighty parts of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, fifteen parts of carburetted hydrogen, 
five parts of carbonic acid; but that the gas 
differs at different stages of the disease,—that | 
at first it is composed principally of carbonic 
acid, but afterwards changes to sulphuretted 
hydrogen. ‘This being the case, it is-evident | 
that different substances must be given in dif- 
ferent stages. 

W hile the carbonic acid is forming, the lye 
or lime water will be effectual, but after the 
other gas forms, this must give way to some- 
thing that has a greater affinity for this than 
the liquors just mentioned. 

Mr. S. recommends in this stage of the 
disease solutions of common salt, and also so- 
lution of chloride of lime. 

These last remedies it is evident must be 
given early. If they be delayed too long, or 
the animal is not discovered until late and the 
swelling has proceeded too far, puncturing 
the side should be resorted to at once, for the 
animal will die, unless relieved by prompt 
means. 

We have seen two cases of this disease in 
horses. ‘Though we are inclined to think it 
is not even uncommon in them, yet from the 
difference in the structure of the internal or- 
gans of the horse, it is more difficult to cure. 

Sometimes horses that have been on the 
road, and have become hungry, when grain, 
such as Indian corn for iustance, is given 
them, will eat it very greedily, and swallow 
much of it without masticating it so much as 
they ought, The stomach of the horse is not 
Jurge, and the food soon passes out of it into 
the colon, or maw, as some call it. This isa 
large convoluted sac, and is the principal re- 
ceptacle of the hay and water which the borse 
consumes. In cases, suchas we have just 
mentioned, the food passes into this maw, and 
fermentation begins. ‘The animal manifests 
much pain—begins to swell—lays down and 
rolls-—seems desirous to lay on its back. ‘The 
swelling increases and the pain also, and if 


|nected with a strong spring. 


Norridgewock, Nov. 18, 1848, 








New Metuop or Propucine Rorary Mo- 
tion. A new method of producing rotary 
motion for grindstones, &c., was introduced 
at a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute 
by Mr, J. B. Reynolds, as the invention of 
Doct. Winslow, of this city. “The stone is 
supported exteriorly upon an ordinary bear- 
|ing, but upon the inner side the axis termi- 
nates in a hollow cylinder or cup, into which 


\the extremity of the axle of the apparatus 


fits, upon the end of this axle is fitted 9 strong 
wooden tooth movable upon a centre so plac- 
ed that while the axle rotates in one direction 
it presses upon the inside of the cup, and thus 
causes the stone to rotate with the axle; but 
when the axle moves in the opposite direction, 
the tooth moves back upon its centre, and no 
longer presses upon the cup, the stone then 
does not partake in the motion of the axle. 
Around the axle is wrapped a cord terminat- 
ing in a loop to be turned by the foot, and, 
when the motion of the foot ceases, the axle 
is brought back by another cord wrapped 
around it in the opposite direction, and con- 
Thus, when 
the foot presses downward, the axle rotates, 
and the tooth pressing upon the cup-shaped 
bearing of the stone, gives ita rotary motion; 





| but when the motion of the foot ceases, and 


the axle moves back, the tooth is disengaged 
from the bearing of the stone which is left 
free to continue its rotation; the reapplication 
of the foot then operates to give it motion 
again, and thus a much higher velocity can 
be obtained than by the ordinary treadle. 

[N. Y. Farmer. 


Tue Tea Prat in tHe Uniren Srares. 
The planters and farmers of the Southern 
states will be gratified to learn that 7 cases of 
black and green tea plants, Ohinese stock, 
have just arrived from London in the stip 
American Eagle, shipped by Dr. Junius 
Smith, during his late visit to that city. ‘There 
are 500 plants, of from five to seven years’ 
growth—all are designed by the Doctor for 
seed plants. A siall quantity of tea seed was 
brought out by him in the steamship Britannia, 
which was received in Loudon overland from 
the northwest provinces of India. We un- 
derstand the Doctor desigus to proceed soon 
to the South, with a view of forming a planta- 
tion. More »lants and seed are expected from 
India and ' jina this season, and if we may 
judge from the progress already made, we 
have now the means in hand of extending tea 
plantations throughout such sections of our 
country as may be found adapted to their cul- 
ture. [Journal of Commerce. 








Bucxwneat Cakes. The griddle on which 
cakes are baked should never be touched with 
grease. Firstly, because in imparts a rancid 
taste tothe cakes. Secondly, if a cooking 
stove be used, it fills the kitchen, if not the 
whole house, with a smell of burnt grease— 
to say nothing of the parade, and boasting to 
one’s neighbors, by betraying what we are to 
have for breakfast. Wash the griddle with 
hot soap suds; scour with dry sand, and when 
heated for use, rub it well with a spoonful of 

ne salt and acoarse cloth. It will then be 


no relief is obtained, he dies suddenly in great | ready to receive the cakes. After each cake 


agony. 

One of the cases which we have mentioned 
was cured by the timely giving of lime water, 
which absorbed the gas as fast as formed— 
the other proved fatal, and on dissecting it, 


the maw was found to be 


tended that it stopped gl circulation, “On| UPPer ‘and the lower parts of the 


opening it, an immense volume of gas passed 





is removed, the salt rubbing must be repeated. 
If the first does not succeed, try it again, and 
you will ever after follow this advice of an 
old housekeeper. [American Agriculturist. 
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| AN ADDRESS, 
| Delivered before the Oxford County Agricultural Society, 


at its annual meeting, September, 1848, 
| BY REV. GEORGE BATES. 

| 

} 


Lapies anp GentLemen: In presuming to 
address you on this happy occasion, I shall 
J atrerapt no flourish of rhetoric or the intro- 
duction of a theme above the ordinary ca- 
/pacity and comprehension of the honest yeo- 
‘manry of Oxford County. I shall not take 
you with me from the sober realities of com- 
mon life, that you may gaze upon the beauties 


and feast upon the glories presented in the 


iscience of astronomy, or indulge in deserib- | 
_ing the wonders existing in the mighty deep. | 


} 


| But my theme will relate to matters more 
immediately connected with a portion of the 
Universe with which we are all better ac- 
‘quainted than with any other, that of the 
earth on which we dwell, I have no ambi- 
| tion beyond the wish to interest this audience 
_with something useful, calculated to acceler- 
ate the march of human improvement in one 
of the most important branches known to our 
‘race—that of Agricalture in connection with 
‘the Mechanic Arts. In urging this theme 
/upon your consideration I am happy in the 
conviction that lam in the company of the 
wise and the good in all ages, and in every 
|part of the civilized world. Nay more—that 
| have their countenance and effective co- 


labors in this great and good work. And| 


what still more impresses me with a laudible 
confidence in this labor, is the deep and still 
growing interest which is felt and so clearly 
inanifested in action by this Association. 


It is but the utterance of a trite saying, that 
| Agriculture lies at the very foundation of all 
| human enterprises. And yet the remark, so 
evidently true, is worthy of reiteration on 
this occasion. Indeed, it seems proper not 
only to utter the truism, but to present it in a 
|manner calculated to elicit thought and to 
| produce calm and profitable reflection. The 
blessings of commerce, so great and impor- 
/tantto human interests that they cannot be 
adequately described in language; the riches 
‘of science and the arts; the innumerable and 
‘almost nameless improvements which are 
|witnessed in our world, and which tend so 
|directly and materially to the elevation, the 
‘refinement and enjoyment of human society, 
‘are all equally dependent for their very exist- 
;ence upon this foundation. 
| physical constitution, so long as we are “‘of 
the earth earthy,’’ we must come to the bosom 
of the earth for that nutriment that sustains 
life. No race of men has ever been so ethe- 
| rial as to be fed and nourished only on wind; 
‘or so aquatic as to subsist on water, though 
| bubbling from the fountain as clear as crystal. 
|The most learned and gifted of human beings 
must be sapported by this common mother, 
as well as the unlearned and the most humble. 
| But the earth, warm and generous as is her 


| use spontaneously and entirely without human 
‘cultivation. Man is ever destined to “eat his 
‘bread in the sweat of his face.” Neither is 
‘the earth cultivated and her treasures obtain- 
ed, without labor, Labor, persevering, effi- 
cient and weil directed labor is the condition 
on which we are admitted to those treasures. 
| And it would be perfectly easy to show, tho’ 
/not necessary in this place, that labor is no 
drawback upon human happiness; that it is a 
blessing instead of a curse, It would be easy 
to show that labor is indispensable to the per- 
| fection of our physical, mental and moral en- 
ergies; and that the greatest refinement in 
individuals and communities is the legitimate 
result of labor. This is so clearly demon- 
strated and exemplified by your own experi- 
ence and observation that I need not enlarge 
|upon it, further than to say that general edu- 
jeation bas scattered its rich blessings more 
widely and profusely, science has reared its 
|loftiest and proudest monuments; and all that 
'gives to man his true dignity, and elevates 
‘him to a companionship with higher natures, 
|is most surely known and enjoyed when labor 
has been the most necessary to human exist- 
ence, 

And is there any thing degrading in the la- 
bor of the honest tiller of the soil?—any thing 
that would detract from the true dignity of 
the gentleman or the scholar? Surely not. 
‘The labor of the scientific farmer confers an 
honor upon bis character as surely as it fills 
his garners with the necessaries and the lux- 
uries of life. ‘There is more of that genuine 
independence of which Poets have sung with 
rapture, and for which the millionaire bas 
often sighed in vain, to be found in the dwell- 
ing of the farmer and industrious mechanic, 
than exists anywhere else on the face of the 
learth. More of the true elixir of life, de- 
,nominated Contentment, around the hearth- 
stone of the farmer than can be found in the 
proud mansions of the rich in our cities. And 
were we to look for well developed and high- 
ly cultivated intellect, and warm and expand- 
ed moral affections, benevolence and sympa- 
thy, we would most assuredly go among the 
farmers of our country. Were we to select 
the best men to fill important political stations, 
and with whom the interests and destinies of 
our country would be safe, we should expect 
to find a large portion of them in this class. 
We say again that the labor of the Agricul- 
turist and the mechanic is an honor to him 
and to the world, Fortunately on this sub- 
ject we can plead many illustrious examples. 
Cincinnatus, who filled the bighest office io 
ancient Rome, and who more than any man 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of his 
countrymen, patricians and plebeians, set the 
people a luminous example by following the 








surveyor in early life, and a practical farmer 


man of giant powers, as “the farmer 
of Ashland.” His beautiful and highly 
athe 








With our present | 


nature, does not yield her treasures for man’s | 


the hearts of the people,” was a practical 


in the zenith of his a 
day of his iat Keay thre vn peculiar properties 


| His character as a farmer confers as great a 
dignity upon the man as that of ‘“Orator,” or 
| Member of the Senate of the United States. 
_Ex-President Van Buren (and he will be 
| President again without the prefix, if he ean 
get votes enough,) has a nobie farm at Kin- 
'derhook, and labors with his own hands in its 
| cultivation, qAnd in the Bay State a name- 
sake of him who spent a gloomy night in the 

lion’s den, bas a large and heautiful farm, 
‘said to have on it some of the finest stock in 
| the world. He gives to this farm his personal 
‘attention and bestows upon it much of his 
| personal labor, 

These examples shine out with peculiar 
brillianey for the observation and imitation of 
others. Men in all the liberal professions are 
engaged to some extent in farming, and espe- 
cially in gardening. They find it to bea 
healthy, invigorating, as well as profitable 
employment. ‘Their physical and mental 
powers are both strengthened and improved 
| by this labor. Clergymen in New England 
| have done and still are doing much in the 
science and practice of cardening. Some of 
the most beautiful and valuable gardens in 
this State belong to clergymen of different 
jdenominations. And what is more and bet- 
iter, they cultivate them with their own hands. 
They do not deem it beneath their dignity as 
professional men to wield the shovel and 
|spade; to grapple with the garden rake, the 
|hoe and the pruning-knife. ‘They are even 
better prepared to enter and explore the field 
of grace, by spending a portion of their time 
in the garden of nature. I may be permitted 
to say, that they are emphatically a “working 
class;"’ (some exceptions there may be, as 
there are to all general rules.) And a word 
of encouragement goes out from the clergy- 
man’s garden to all his parishioners; a voice 
declaring bim in this respect an “example to 
his flock,” and which imperatively says to 
each one, ‘*Go, and do thou likewise.” 





! 


It is also a peculiar and an encouraging fea- 
ture of the times and of the future prospects 
of this great and growing republic, that in all 
our higher semivaries of learning, the great 
principles of agricultural economy and sci- 
ence are faithfully inculcated. An important 
part of a liberal education now consists in a 
chemical knowledge of the different soils; of 
the best manures, and of the proper time and 
methods of applying them; of the true anal- 
ysis of the soil, and the surest practical mode 
of obtaining, with the least labor and ex- 
pense, the greatest quantity and the purest 
quality of any specific crop. And I cannot 
resist the conviction that these fundamental 
principles will ere long be taught and illus- 
trated in our common schools, so that our sons 
who are soon to succeed us in the active du- 
ties of life, may be suitably qualified to dis- 
charge their duties with profit to themselves 


\and with honor to their country, 





But it becomes me to speak of one dark 
\shade amis the bright prospects before us, | 
| would that I could present a more beautiful 
| picture. But we must look stern realities in 
the face. We do not raise our bread! ‘The 
amount of money we have expended for flour 
within the last few years is enormous. Could 
[ exhibit this amount in truthful figures, it 
would be startling indeed! 1 have not, how- 
ever, the means of making this exbibit; but 
that it operates as a constant drain, and is one 
of the principal causes of the scarcity of mon- 
ey under which we are suffering, no one can 
doubt for a moment. I will venture the as- 
sertion, that the annual drain of money for 
the single article of flour in this State, is more 
than nine hundred thousand dollars! Some 
say more than a million! This money all 
goes to enrich the wheat growing States, ex- 
cept what speculators put in their own pock- 
ets; and not a single dollar of it returns to 
us. 

Now this evil must, if possible, be over- 
come. Could we raise our own wheat, it 
would seem that no obstacle could be inter- 
posed to our independence and wealth; but as 
long as we are compelled to pay out such vast 
sums for the very staff of life, we shall make 
little progress in either. I know that many 
of our farmers have become discouraged in 
relation to the growing of wheat, and have 
almost come to the conclusion to abandon it 
entirely. They tell us they can raise good 
straw, and that their fields of wheat often 
look very promising, but in harvest it is ei- 
ther very much pinched, or a total failure. 
‘This shows that there is nothing wanting in 
the climate. Our seasons are long enough, 
and highly favorable te the growth of this 
grain; but though our soil is sufficiently rich 
and strong, it is evident that some ingredieot 
is lacking. ‘This ought to be, and we believe 
it has been, fully investigated. And a little 
true philosophy, which every farmer, and es- 
pecially every young man, should be able to 
put in practice, would bring back the “ n 
age,” or at least the age of golden grain. 
Permit me here to call your attention to one 
fact which serves to illustrate this subject. In 
the best wheat growing countries it is ascer- 
tained that the soil is calearious; that a large 
portion of the oxyde of calcium is contained 
in it. In other words, and in plainer Eng- 
lish, the soil is impregnated with lime. In the 
Genesee country, in some parts of Canada 
West, and in most of the Western States this 
fact is already demonstrated; and in those 
regions good wheat may be grown fifty years 
in succession on the same ground, Add to 
this, that by chemical analysis wheat flour is 
found to contain an eighth part of pere lime, 
and it will be clearly seen what most of our 
soils need in order to ensure a good crop. — 





analysis of the 








> = 
the oxiieof calcium existing in abundance in as well as from various parts of our own 
all our new lands, are exhausted. ‘They must country; but with us it is still a very uncer- 
therefore be applied by human sagacity and tain and precarious erop—with some of our 
labor. And happily the means are at hand. farmers an almost total failure. Beets and 
If we use them faithfully the results will un- carrots are an excellent substitute fur potatoes 
doubtedly be cheering. Do you say that this —they are worth more for all kinds of stock, 
would be too expensive, and therefore we and can be raised with great certainty, And 
cannot afford it? I grant that it is attended what is better still, double or treble the quan- 
with some expense; but I submit it to your tity may be obtained from the same ground. 
candor, whether an outlay of ten dollars in| ‘These roots may be regarded asa “field crop” 
the purchase and application of lime with the with as much propriety asthe potato. ‘True, 


wheat, is not better policy, and does not raising them in the garden only, and that 
evince truer economy than spending fifty dol- mainly for culinary purposes; but they may 
lars for southern flour!—and this is precisely be cultivated on an extensive scale in our 
the light in which the subject is presented to fields, and at a moderate expense in propor- 
my mind, ‘ tion to their value. The greatest objection 

The great objection to the use of lime for made to the raising of these roots, is the great 
agricultural purposes, arises from the difficul- amount of time and labor required in weed- 
ty and expense of transportation, Good lime ing. Now this objection vanishes by pursu- 
may be bad for less than a dollar a cask, say ing the right method. I think [ shall be able 
eighty cents, in any of our markets near the to point out a method of culture by which 
seaboard. But it costs more than that to get beets and carrots may be raised nearly as 
it into the interior. As the fagilitiesof trans- cheap as a crop of potatoes. The ground 
portation increase on our railroads, this diffi- should be prepared in every respect as you 
culty will be obviated in a great measure. | would prepare it for corn, having the manure 
Still there is, in my opinion, “a more excel- well and deeply ploughed in, and thoroughly 
lent way.” We have the means of making barrowed. A week or ten days before sow- 
our own lime. The resources of our country ing let the whole be made into drills or ridges 
are not yet fully developed. It is believed by turning back furrows with a horse-plough, 
that we have, in the single town of ‘Turner, 80 that the rows may be eighteen inches apart; 
lime-rock enough to supply the wants of the let the seed, and especially the beet seed, be 
whole county. A few years since, this rock soaked in moderately warm water four days 
was examined and tested by Dr. Stevenson before sowing. ‘Ibis will soften the burr or 
and Mr. Weld, who accompanied Dr. Jack-| shell of the seed and promote its immediate 
son in his Geological Survey, and they pro-| vegetation. When you are in readiness to 
nounced it equal to the Thomaston lime-rock; | Commence sowing, the ridges should be near- 
and much of this within a mile, or litle more, !y leveled with the hoe and garden rake, 
of Turner Village! I here offer the remark, | which will be nearly equal to one weeding, as 
at the risk of being regarded as an enthusiast, it will destroy the roots of those weeds just 
that I would rather have a good quarry of starting. Beet seeds should be at least eight 
lime in the town where I reside, than a mine | inches apart in the rows. In this way the 
of silver or of gold! For in the latter case plants will come up evenly and grow with 
the avarice and cupidity of all the inhabitants great rapidity. ‘The weeding may be nearly 
would be excited, those “lusts that hurt the 4!l done with the hoe. On the second weed- 
soul” would be inflamed, the proper business | i"g the plants should be carefully thinned, 
of life would be suspended, and the moral | 'eaving only one ina hill, In this way you 
condition of the people would be little better 4y raise from a thousand to twelve hun- 
than that induced by anarchy and civil war! dred bushels of beets, and from six to eight 
On the contrary, the lime quarry would be a hundred bushels of carrots to the acre, This 


ing profitable employment to hundreds, and *% UF potato crop is so precarious and uncer- 
conferring a lasting blessing upon this part of | ae, the subject urges eee gon Wie qoane- 
the country, If Ihave dwelt too long upon | eration of every farmer in the county. I con- 
this branch of my subject, its deep and vital. sider the carrot more valuable for fattening 


sure prospect of securing a good crop of most of our farmers have been in the habit of | 


source of individual and general wealth, giv-_ is certainly worthy of a thorough trial; and | 


importance to our agricultural interests must 
be my apology. What I have said is the re- 
sult of much thought, and [ hope it will have 
its due weight upon your minds, | 


Another branch of practical farming relates 
to the proper management of old fields. Many | 
of our farmers have large fields which have | 
become so exhausted by cropping for a series | 
of yeurs, that they are, in common parlance, 
“run out.” But little grass is cut upon them, | 
and that of an inferior quality; a sort of 
“June grass,’ exceedingly wiry and contain- 
ing but little nutriment for stock. 

The proprietors of those fields cannot well 
put them under a good state of cultivation by 
maouring then from the barn and the yard, 
and it is not convenient to pasture them. 
Hence a large portion of them remain for 
years with no profit to the owners. Now 
these fields may be renewed and made very 
productive with very little expense, and with- 
out any manure from the barn yard. It is 
ascertained that there is vegetable matter on | 
all such fields in the form of roots and fibres, 
to the amount of from ten to thirteen tons per 
acre. This vegetable matter is capable of 
being converted into an excellent manure for 
the growth of grasses of different kinds. | 
will here present you with the process by 
which this may be accomplished, as the result | 
of observation and personal experiment on 
my own Idhd. The ground should be plough- 
ed in the month of July or August to the 


stock than the beet, though more of the latter 


may be grown on a given piece of ground. | 


Beef fattened on carrots is equal to that where 
corn is fed in large quantities. 

It is perhaps not necessary that I should of- 
fer any remarks on the management of our 
corn crops. ‘This appears to be well under- 
stood by all; and the observation is very fre- 
quently made that this is the surest crop we 
plant. Indeed it is suid that in nineteen yedrs 
out of twenty we may raise good corn. 

Idesign here to speak briefly of what is 
called “ornamental farming.” We see not 
why farmers should not display some taste 
upon their farms as well as upon their per- 
sons or houses. In England, we are told that 
every farm house is surrounded by elegant 
shrubbery; that every field is enclosed with a 
beautiful hedge planted with roses, which 
must give arural appearance to the whole 
country. This is justly regarded as an evi- 
dence of refinement and cultivated taste in all 
the inhabitants. [ao Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island much attention is given to this orna- 
mental branch of farming. It should be so 
with us. In all our villages and on every 
farm there should be trees of different kinds 
planted. This is not attended with much 
expense. Indeed it is a cheap method of or- 
namenting our farms, and of enhancing not 
only their value but their comforts. As we 
are travelling through the country, how like 
an oasis in the desert appears the farm deco- 








depth of about eight inches—the furrows to 
he laid flat, like floor-boards. It should be 
harrowed lengthwise immediately, that the 
seams between the furrows may be made per- 
fectly tight. In this way fermentation will 
be promoted, which will put the land in good 
heart for a crop of grain the next season. In) 
the spring it may be sown to barley or oats, 

not very thick, taking care not to break the 

sod with the barrow. With the grain sow 

twenty quarts of grass seed to the acre in the 

proportion of one-third clover and two-thirds 

herds grass or timothy. Unless the ground is 

very wet, the roller should complete the pro- 

cess. ‘This will give a smooth surface for 

mowing and prevent the escape of the gases 

contained in the soil. It may be good policy 

to sow a busbel of plaster to the acre before 
the grain comes up. ‘The first year you will 

obtain a crop of grain which will amply re- 
pay you for your outlay, and which will be 
worth twice as much as the hay would have 
been; and the second year you may cut a ton 
and a half of excellent hay to the acre. This 
will generally hold out for four years. I have 
tested this to my own satisfaction, and I have 
by no means exaggerated the amount. It is 
to be hoped that some of our friends may give 
this a thorough trial another year. 

‘There are many other fields which are ren- 
dered nearly useless for want of draining. 
The soil has become cold, and but litle hay, 
and that of the poorest quality is cut upon 
this land. Now it is generally an easy mat- 
ter tor such lands by draining. Let a 


two or three feet, and as wide, and the earth 
advantage. This ditch may be 















eee Wye 


ditch be cut through the field to the depth of 


filled with loose stones from the surface of 


the field, and : in.sgely vell for all pur-| the soil. 
na ee ee will be-} knowledged as the benefactor 


rated with the stately elm, the sweet and 
lovely maple, the silvery fir, and the beauti- 
ful mountain ash. We always feel assured 
that all within corresponds with the outward 
manifestations—that refinement, contentinent, 
and pure thoughts dwell in the hearts of such 
people. Who has not admired the beautiful 
village of Augusta, and that of Norridge- 
wock? Surely their trees. Now is the very 
time to transfer the sugar maple from the 
forest. The Vermonters think us wanting in 
sagacity and devotion to our true interests 
because we do not cultivate the maple orchard. 
But if we do not plant the orchard, we may 
at least have those beautiful trees for an orna- 
ment and for shade. Again: every farmer 
should substitute the convenient gate for the 
clumsy flight of bers. This is not only a 
more convenient method of passing in and 
out of our fields, but it saves a great ainount 
of time and labor, and is actually much 
cheaper. ‘Then there is a neatness and secu- 
rity which commends the practice to us all. 
We all love to see neatness and true economy 
in the farm house, and in all the out buildings. 
It only requires a little well directed labor, 
accompanied with correct taste t0 have all 
these things around us. Why will we not 
begin now? Let each farmer and mechanic 
plant ten handsome ma this fall, and what 
a host of beautiful will be growing on 
allour farins another spring. 1a a few years 
our farms will present the appearance of a 
rural paradise, and we shall be amply com- 
pensated for our labor in the health and moral 
improvement of ourselves and families. 

Our mechanical interests will always, and 
justly, claim our highest regard. ‘Those ‘®- 


Indeed mechanic arts are 
serepeneabte tothe wuccesstel cultivation of 


mechanic, ben, should be ac- 
bron of his race, aod 


he I 

as contributing his full share to the § 
imself justly en- 
welfare, He should feel himself J ; 


taken from the ditch may be spread upon the/terests are by vo means inferior to shove 0! 
field to good 


of titled toe fair_and full compensation for 
and the owner will math and labors, 


therefore, are mutual; and 


id surely entivled vot only to the rights 















but to the profits of his trade. ‘This is the 
true free soil, whig, democratic doctrine.— 
, And it is both the duty and for the true inte- 
rest of the farming community to patronize 
their own mechanics. While we bave good 
mechanics in our own midst whose enterprise 
is deserving of all praise, we ought not to 
neglect them by purchasing foreign artieles of 
no better quality than they can furnish us at 
the same price. Our motto should be, “En- 
courage home manufactories.” 

In glancing at the state of the mechanic arts 
| in this county, we heve much to cheer us. 
| In the first place we have three plough fac- 
tories which do honor to the county. In 
‘Turner, Canton and Paris we can obtain as 
good ploughs of all the different sizes, with 
the most perfect model and finish, as can be 
found inthe State, or in New England.— 
These factories reflect great credit to the pro- 
prietors, and are entitled to the patronage of 
this Society. ‘They furnish us not only with 
good ploughs, but with cultivators of the most 
approved patterns and of exquisite workman- 
ship. We have a Hoe factory in this village 
which stands deservedly high, and which with 
proper encouragement will be sure to meet 
and supply the increasing wants of the com- 
munity. Pitchforks are made in Buckfield, 
which for beauty of finish, elasticity and per- 
| fect adaptation to their purpose, are not ex- 
ceeded by any in the world. Horse Rakes 
of different patterns and of excellent quality 
are made and furnished at moderate prices in 
| Canton and Buckfield. And my friend, Wm. 
B. Bray, Esq., of Turner, can furnish all our 
dairy women with the best churn that can be 
| found in the State. If you want a good car- 
riage, call on Kimball of Norway, Ackely of 
Dixfield, and Chase of Turner, and you can- 
| not fail of being satisfied. These manufuc- 
| tories and some others of a similar kind, are 
|constantly increasing in popularity and use- 
| fulness; and all that is needed to make them 
| everything that is demanded is the patronage 
/of our own inhabitants. 

Cloths of a superior quality and in great 
‘abundance are manufactured in the county, 
‘and our means are ample for the full supply 
Lof the wants of the people. 

And I am happy to annouce that a very suc- 
‘cessful experiment bas been made in my 
| neighborhood in the raising of silk. Francis 
| Cary, Esq., of Turner, has an extensive anid 
‘thrifty mulberry orchard, and his industrious 
_and ingenious family have manufactured sew- 
ing silk of the best quality for several years 
‘past. I believe that I am correct in stating 
‘that they have realized from this branch of 
‘their labor $150a year. I bave the testimony 
of several competent judges that this silk is 
equal in every respect to the best Itulian silk. 
This family are justly entitled not only to the 
| patronage, but to the gratitude of this com- 
}munity. The experiment is no longer of a 
| doubtful character, and we are thus distinctly 
| shown that we can with great certainty raise 
| our own silk. And when this is done, many 
thousand dollars will be saved to this county 
| which now goes for the purchase of foreign 
\fabries. A large portion of the labor in 
\ growing silk is done by children of both sexes; 
‘and this suggests the idea that thousands of 
‘our children might in this way find profitable 
| employment, and clothe themselves like kings 
‘and princes, contributing essentially to the 
| real independence and wealth of their families 
‘and the country. Let this suggestion have 
its due weight upon the minds of this intelli- 
| gent audience. 
| Wealso manufacture a large portion of 
‘our leather. We have tanneries in all our 
‘towns, and many of them do an extensive 
‘business. Our mechanics could easily furnish 
| all our harnesses, and all our boots and shoes. 
| Customers have a right to require of boot 
| and shoe makers faithfulness in workmanship. 
We can hadly conceive of asin palmed off 
|upon the community more to be deprecated 
| and frowned upon with deep indignation, (han 
‘incompetent or unfaithful workmunsbi» in 
| the construction of these indispensable ar..- 
icles. If our mechanics would prosper in 
| their labors, let them be faithful. Let their 
customers always feel assured that the work 
ithey order will be done in the best possible 
|manner, and they will always find profitable 
‘employment. If they would be doubly sure 
| of success, let them manifest their liberality 
by making their minister a present of a good, 
substantial pair of boots, and his wife y pair 
of shoes, whenever they are needed. 

In conclusion: It is a happy consideration 
that the tillers of the soil, the industrious me- 
chanics, and all other classes in our commu- 
nity, except dandies and loafers, are sustained, 
cheered, and aided in their labors by the sym- 
pathies and persevering energies of our wives 
abd daughters. ‘They are exhibiting from 
year to year many specimens of industry and 
ingenuity peculiar to their sex. The many 
| useful and ornamental articles they have ex- 
hibited, from the hearth? rug to the beautiful 
quilt, afford ample evidence pot only of their 
skill aod ingenuity, but of their devotion to 
the objects contemplated in the orgeo'zation 
of this Society. While we are cheered by their 
siniles and aided by the Jabors of their hauds, 
we camnever faint by the way, or grow weary 
in the march of buman improvement. We- 
man, “the Jast best gift of Heaven to man, 
is the appropriate helpmate for the sterner 
sex. Io prosperity she doubles all our joys, - 
adversity she gently soothes our sorrows, au 
in sickness she watches over us as an angel 
of mercy, admivistering the needed cordial to 
our feverish lips; yea, and when we are sum- 
moned away from her fond embrace vpo" 
earth, she will smooth the pillow of death end 
point us to the realms of bliss immortal! We 
wish her then, all that freedom, independence 
and bliss consistent with the bondage of holy 
wedlock—a bondage which will dispose her 
to hug her-chains and him who rivets them 
saeohag’: (Sebee, Dever 

















brough a crowd, by diat of 
ie eek; however much it way be ¢ 

and abused for a time, wil! finally trivinyh 
j and live forever. 
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RAILROADS IN MAINE. 


‘The people of Maine have, for some years, 
been watching with vo small interest the pro- 
gress of railroads in other States, and the re- 
sults of their construction, both as a matter 
of pecuniary profit to the stockholders, and 
their effect on the business and prosperity of 


the com:nunities through which they p#5s. 


It seems, by the movements and operations 
now going.on in our State, that they have be- 
come convinced that these roads are both use- 
ful to the public and profitable to the stock- 
bokders. There are now already chartered 
within our limits, more than six hundred and 
fifty miles of railroads, nearly three hundred 
mijes of which are in the course of construc- 


tion. 


There are now being explored several 
routes, with a view of asking for charters of 


the next Legislature. 


We are aware that there has been some 
feeling excited by individuals on certain 
routes, against each other, because each has 


considered the other as rivals to themselves. 
In the war of words which has heretofore 
taken place in some of the journals, and 
which even now occasionally appears, we 
have taken the ground of a “‘non-resistant.” 
Our doctrine has ever been this—bvuild rail- 
roads, like all other roads, if you can, where 
the wants of the people demand them. The 
results of railroads in other sections of New 
England, prove this to be the true doctrine. 
If you look into Massachusetts, for instance, 
you will find them threading the State in ev- 
ery direction. Some of them running for 
long distances within seven or eight miles 
from each other, and others crossing, at dif- 
ferent points, like net work. They are all 
used by the community that called them into 
existence, and that use makes them profitable 
to the owners. Let it be so done in Maine, 
as fast as funds ean be supplied for the pur- 
pose, without embarrassing the people. To 
apply our rule to circumstances near home, 
we would observethat two roads are now be- 


ing built, crossing Kennebec county. One of 


them has its terminus, at present, in this 
place, (Augusta)—the other at Waterville. 
From having taken ao earlier start, and the 
favilites of grading being greater, the road to 
Waterville will, in all probability, be finished 


first. It passes about eight miles north of 


Augusta. A route has been chartered and 
reconnoissance made of a road intersecting 
this, to Farmington. Would it not be well 
to tuke immediate measures to have this eight 
miles of road constructed? This would ena- 
ble the citizens of the river sections of the 
county to avail themselves of business that 
may lie on the route of the Waterville road 
and the country above, and if that road should 


be extended to Bangor, the eastern section of | Condition. 


the State would thereby also be in communi- 
cation with Augusta. We have heard this 
objection made to our proposition, viz: that 
a road would he constructed to Bangor from 
Augusta, by another and shorter route. Be 
itso, Construct another road, if you please; 
this, se far from hindering communication, 
will only open another avenue. You will 
have two strings to your bow, and a wider 
field to range in. And though the asvertion 
will probably be pronounced visionary, we 
nevertheless do assert that the business would 
in a short lapse of time enable the stockhold- 
ers to receive satisfactory dividends. 

Those who sneer at the projected routes, 
{and there are a “few more left” whodo 


80,) are not acquainted with the extent of 
our State and the demands which a daily in- 
creasing business in almost all the productive 


branches of industry are making for facilities 
of getting to, and from market, as cheap as 
other people do. The expense of the old 
baggege wagon exportation, is a serious 
drawback on the profits of those who have to 
compete with those who have railroad con- 
veniences to transport their stock or products 
either way. Besides, these sneerers are fain 
to consider Maine as a mere “outsider.” 
Now, “pon honor,” this is not true. There 
is “considerable land if not more” the other 
side of us. ‘There is a Down East beyond 
our Down East. In fact an immense nation 
of consumers and producers, anxiously wait- 
ing for a cheaper and less circuitous channel 
of intercommunication with us. The rich 
and thriving Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia on the east and the Canadas 
on the north. Ere long our State will be 
linked with them in iron bonds. Tke much 
laughed at Atlantic and Montreal road is pro- 
gressing bravely, and will be finished ina 
very few years; and the child is born and 
grown to pretty good size, too, that wiil be 
able to ride in the cars from Belfast to Que- 
bec, notwithstanding the jeers which have 
been, cast upon that project by certain wise- 
acres who can mock easier than they can rea- 
son. It is true the times are bard and money 
is “tight,” as the brokers say, but it isn’t an- 
nibilated, It is somewhere in existence, and 
more being made every year to boot. It will 
flow easier by and by, and the spirit of inter- 
nal improvements that is now. aroused in 
Maine, will go on with increased energy and 
accelerated progress; and we rejoice to be- 


three shillings and four pence. 


now for the higher wages paid to laborers. 


cuttere? A friend writing to us on sundry 


done heretofore—viz: just nothing at all.— 
Nevertheless they ought to be addressed and 
memorialized upon the subject. 


otherwise do. Washington, during his ad- 
ministration, earnestly recommended the sub- 
ject to Congress, and advised the appointment 
of a Board of Agriculture. It still remains 
as one of the valuable suggestions of that 
great man, but never regarded, ‘The fact is 


except during a presidential campaign—then 
he is courted and flattered and coaxed, but 
when the battle is over, why he and his call- 


sycophancy is gone over and he again laid 


culture may take care of itself, forsooth! 





er of Mathematics; Bezualeel F. Kendall, 
Artemas L. Hersey, Miss Abby B. Bailey, 
Miss Frances Wadsworth, Miss Olivia J. 
Record, assistants. 
—males, 110; females, 105. ‘This is a highly 


tinue for eleven weeks. ‘Tuition, from $3 to 


$5. 





commenced to California’a dispute has arisen 
between some of the Western Editors as to 


Navigation. 


quite a saving in a short ride. 


Sroprine Rartway Trains. 





collisions could happen were it used. 





IMPORTANT DISTINCTION, 


peak” accordingly. 


Fires 1x New Yorx. 





time, and proved very destructive. 


Episcopal and St. Barnabas’ Church. 





been united with the Cold Water Fountain. 


Shirley, and Rev. Mr. Yates. 


We wish them and the cause good success. 





Deatn or Dra. Hane. 





Gone Sours. Grant Thornburn, so long 


lieve that Maine is “bound” to equal any of known in New York, has moved to South 


her sister States in the extent and facilities of | ©*Tlina. 


ber railroad communications. 





THE GREAT QvESTION seTTLED. Dr. 
Hare sug; in Silliman’s Journal, that salt 
petre éxplode, if fused with sugar! In- 
deed! So it will if mixed with charcoal and 
sulphur—and watér Will intoxicate if mixed 
with plenty of alcohol, and drank. Will Dr. 
Hare settle the question whether salt petre 
will explode, “‘per se” ? ~~ 

‘ egy, 


Meetine or tHe Exvectors. Theseveral 





Grant ought not to have left Goth- 
am. 


Successru, Exaisitiox, The Maryland 
Institute bave just closed their exhibition. 





accommodations in future, 





Joun Hancock 16 rrovsie. A colored 
man, bearing the illustrious name of Joho 
Hancock, took it into his head to beat a colored 


electoral colleges Se ce at ed aes 


their respective States, on the first Wednesday | 


of December, to give their votes for 
dent and Vice President. 
——h a f 


MorzE Teachers wanrep. Some 


westerm papers are calling for 2 te 
and 





England school teachers, T 
whee, they go owt, simeat age ees 
rae young westerners to —e good 





Massacuvserrs Excecronrs. The stile 








) Aone ror resections. A loyal writer in 


goodearnes. «§ 
~~ Honse Insunance Company, 
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the circulating medium, yet they have always ingly 
reference to the amount of subsistence or 
breadetuffs which « day's wages will purchase. 
Ta other words, wages are either directly or 
indirectly regulated by the cost of subsistence. 

In 1950, during the reign of Edward III, ia 
England, laws were made regulating the rates 
of wages as follows,—fur common farm labors, 
three and half-pence per day; a reaper, four 
pence; mowing an acre of grass, siz pence; 


threshing a quarter of wheat, four pence. 


These would seem to be exceedingly small 
wages, but it will be seen that these small 
sums would buy as much food and clothing as 
the larger amounts of money obtained ata 
later period, For instance, a pair of shoes 
could be had for four pence; russet broad- 
cloth, per yard, thirteen pence; a stall-fed ox, 
twenty-four shillings; a fat goose, two pence 
half-penny ; wheat per quarter, (eight bushels) 


At the above rates, more food could be 
purchased fur a week’s or a month’s wages 
at that time, than can be obtained in England 


Witt Conennss po ANY THING ror AGri- 


matters, puts the above query. We answer 
him that they will probably do as much for 
agriculture at the next session as they have 


Peradven- 
ture they may he wearied, through much im- 
portunity, to do that which they would not 


this: The farmer is of no account to Congress | 


————o 


chusetts, is a philosopher and a wit, and bears 
the late defeat of his party like a man who 
knows “the better way” and means to prac- 
tice it, From day to day the Colovel smil- 
cracks a good ‘un, in his rich vein of 
humor. The following are fair riage 
It was lucky that we crowed on the day 
i * for we have bad no chance since, 

The Whigs, it is said, will fire three thous- 
and none teday in honor of Gen. Taylor's 
ee ay Consolation—we have n’t got to 

y for the powder. Caution—Whigs, don’t 

rn your fingers. 

We are studying navigation—if any of our 
friends will lend us a correct chart of Salt 
River, it may be of service, The one the 
Atlas sent to us is nearly worn out after four 

eurs use by that paper, and, besides, the At- 

as has cut out that portion which runs thro 
Massachusetts, for its own benefit. 

Several of our friends at the Boston Cus- 
tom House, who bad been in the habit of vis- 
iting us daily for some months, have not been 
near us for more than a week; they must be 
unwell. 

The last Democratic vote in Boston is a 
very good one—lo gain upon. 

The Farmer’s Cabinet says—“If any per- 
son should be stung by a bee or other insect, 
rub some spirits of turpentine upon the place 
and the pain will nearly cease in one minute.’ 
Can any one tell us of x remedy for the sting 
of defeat? 

There is a great deal in the papers about 
“missing people’—we wish some one would 
tell us where about 20,000 missing democratic 
voters in this State are. 

Next ‘Tuesday the ‘l'aylorites will “balance 
partners” at Faneuil Hall. We do not dance 
this season. 


Of the same happy cast of mind and wag- 
gish disposition is the editor of the Hartford 
‘Times, a prominent Democratic journal in 
the wooden-nutineg State. Hear him solilo- 
quize: 

Salt River is pretty comfortable, after all, 
especially since this unusual snow storm.— 
Salt don’t freeze you know, and when one 
aint entirely frozen up, he can talk of men 
and measures with his neighbor. 

There—how much sleep do you suppose 
the above named philosophic editors will lose 
on account of their defeat? Not a wink. 
While others, less wise, are fritting away 








ing may stend back until he is needed for | tion, these cheerful fellows are taking on fat, 
the next canvass; when the same routine of | with which to enter the next contest. t 


| Free. At about half past seven o’clock on 


aside. ‘The farmer seems to like it, and all | Friday evening last, the wooden building, 


acquiesce in the manceuvre. Why then should 
Congress do anything for Agriculture ?—Agri- 


Oxrorp Normar Institute. We have 
received a catalogue of the officers and stu- | 
dents of the Oxford Normal Institute, at South | were soon on the ground, doing active ser- 
Paris, for the first and second sessions, suin- | vice; but before the “tubs” were put in mo- 
mer and full, 1848. Teachers, Ebenezer P. | tion, the fire burst from the roof, rendering 
Hinds, Principal; Jabez H. Woodman, Teach- | Water street about as light as day, and mak- 
‘ing the occupants of the adjoining wooden 


_bious” for a few minutes, but when the Del- 
Number of students, 215 | uge,—under the direction of Capt. T. S. 
Robinson, which was stationed on the wharf 
popular institution, and isin a flourishing | 
The next session will commence 
on the first Monday of December, and con- 


Roap to Carimernia. Since the rush has 


which is the best way, viz., from Fort Inde- 
pendence in Missouri, or from Fort Smith in 
Arkansas, which is at the head of Steam 
The Arkansas route is said to 
be $00 miles shorter than the Missouri route; 





A new mode 
of applying brakes to every wheel in the train 
bas been exhibited in London, but is said to 
be similar to a plan invented in this country. 
It is thought that by the use of this invention, 
a train, going at the rate of twenty miles per 
hour, can he stopped in the space of twenty 
feet. If this be the case, they ought to be 
attached to every train in the world,—for few 





The Secretary 
of the navy orders that commanders in the 
navy shall wear in the centre of the shoulder 
strap an anchor in gold embroidery, one whole 
inch and one eighth long. Look out, and if 
you meet a chap with a young anchor on his 
shoulder, pass to the leeward and “lower your 


The incendiaries 
of New York city did a pretty extensive 
business last week. On one night they set six 
fires, four of which were burning at the same 
The sta- 
bles of the Messrs. Murphy were fired, and 
one hundred and thirty horses perished in the 
Among other buildings two churches 
were destroyed,—the Rose Hill Methodist 


Unsioy. The Washingtonian Journal has 


The latter is to be enlarged and improved the 
first of January, and isto be edited by Mr. 
No doubt 
they will make it an efficient temperance organ. 


Dr. Enoch Hale 
died in Boston on the 12th instant, aged 53. 
He formerly resided in Gardiner, in this State. 


They have had great success, and feel en- 
couraged to make arrangements for better 


woman, in Philadelphia, bearing the ilustri- 
ous name of Mary Washington. John was 


: to put a stop to the revolu- 
tions in by burning some of the large 
cities, such as Paris avd Vienna. ‘This will 


be turning a nest of hornets out of doors in 


Newsrareas. It is estimated that more 


their strength in scolding and bitter denuncia- 


nearly opposite the Kennebec Hotel, occupied 
by Messrs. Brick & Farobam as a paint shop 
and owned by T. W. Smith, Esq., was dis- 
covered to be on fire in the attic. The two 
engine companies and many of our citizens 


buildings very active indeed. It looked “‘du- 


in rear of the burning building, and had fora 
reservoir the Kennebec river,—commenced 
belching forth the water, the light was soon 
“doused,” and in about three-fourths of an 
hour the fire was entirely put out, much to 
the joy of those who owned property in close 
proximity as wellas to every body else.— 
About one half of the roof was destroyed, 
and the upper story somewhat damaged. No 
insurance on the building. Brick & Farn- 
ham’s loss we do not know. The greater 
part of their stock was removed without 
much damage. Some valuable glass was 
broken during the process of removal, and 
some few paints got essentially water-mixed. 
The cause of the fire was the spontaneous 
combustion of a barrel full of old oiled and 
painted clothes and rags. t 


Tue Concerts given by the New Branch 
Hutchinson Family, in this place, last week, 
were numerously attended and gave universal 
satisfaction, so far as we can learn. The 
Family is composed of the Messrs. Hutchin- 
son, two brothers of the far-famed “Hutch- 
insons,” and the Misses Rogers, two daugh- 
ters of the late N. P. Rogers, Esq., we be- 
lieve. They are assisted by Mr. Dodge, than 
whom there is not a more excellent humorous 
singer in the land, ‘The editor of the Hal- 
lowell Republican, who is well qualified to 
judge in matters musical, says of them: ‘The 
Misses Rogers certainly excel in sweetness of 
voice, and natural simplicity df style; and 
corresponding in these respects so well with 
the distinguishing excellence of the Hutchin- 
sons, the performance is truly delightful. 
Mr. Dodge adds his humor and wonderful 
power of imitative vocal execution.” We 
trust they will be well received wherever they 
may give their highly interesting entertain- 
ments. T 


Goop move. It is said thatthe Whigs of 
Rochester, N. Y., have agreed to celebrate 
their political triumph by providing all the 
poor of the city with the means for a substan- 
tial Thanksgiving dinner. A good agreement 
that. Who hadn't rather snuff the savory 
odor of the roasted turkey, than the sulphur- 
ous smell of burnt gunpowder? Would that 
all the money “melted” in rejoicings over the 
results of elections, were turned to the same 
good object, At least once in four years the 
poor would resemble aldermen, appearing out 
with “fair round bellies, with good capon 
lined.” t 

Unitep. The Temperance Star, published 
at Thomaston, bas been purebased by the 
proprietor of the Lime Rock Gazette, pub- 
lished at East ‘Thomaston, and united with 
the latter. The Gazette is a well conducted 
journal and neatly printed, and this “union” 
is better for the “strength” of all concerned. 
Success smile upon the Gazette. t 











Street smoxine Loarers. The wag of 
the Montpelier (Vt.) Journal thus “lets on” 
to “street smoking loafers:” 

When along up ied street one is walking, 


And with create talitiag 
To have a fellow 
A step Pl 
~ , 
eae 
At every a of 
Making the lady of whom I spoke, 


1 ely rena rh dy 
Tne Streamer Hunraess made her last 
trip for the season on Friday last. She bas 
done a good business the past season, and if 















a boat is required to run on the route another 





lending Democratic journal. in Massa-| 












MEAGHER’S SPEECH. 
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the public time, should be 
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remarks of ‘Thomas | We not long since pul 






Nor have I the a wish _— @\he been a full blooded one, you would ‘not 
a state with . : to 
pe ile of ie. Did | four that here have found him waiting for “the man 


I shall be no more, the country 
Siebladed 1 serve would think it of me, I 


[| | come and set him up, and in old lion 
cages, and threepenny booths, 


o sir. He 


might indeed avail myself of this solemn mo-| would have stirred up that man bimself. In- 
ment to vindicate my sentiments and my COD-| stead of hanging about Washington, or starv- 


duct. But I have nosuch fear. The country 


ing around the palaces of Jobn Bull, he would 


ill judge of those sentiments and that con- P py 
pont a light far different from that in whieh | have traversed the whole Union, lecturing in 


j i i i nd teaching 
h by which I have been convicted have | every city and town and hamlet, a 
Geiedtie and by the country, the sentence | his brother Yankees how to span rivers and 
which you, my Lords, are about to pronounce, | guifs and chasms, with bis invention; and in- 


will be remembered only as the severe and) (0.4 oF Legging a carpenter to make it for 
re dhemaee gy ben eee gry Shick pron him, if he couldn’t have done any better, he 
sentence be spoken, | know that my fate will would have whittled one out with his jack- 
meet with sympathy and that my memory | knife, and placed it before the whole people, 
will be honored. In speaking thus, accuse | 95 Jarge as life. Instead of sending notes to 


t Lords, of any indecorous pre- oat “7% 
apie. Te the efforts 1 have made in a\| @t- Minister Bancroft, and waiting almost to 


just and noble cause I ascribe ng vain impor- the end of starvation, and then not receiving 
tance—nor dol claim for those efforts any|an answer, he would have gone aud taken 
high reward. But it so happens, and it will) the minister plenipotentiary by the button and 
ever happen so, that they who have tried to) held him to his duty, as one of the sovereign 


serve their country, no matter how weak the . 
effortmay have cg are sure to receive the | People, until he would have been glad to do 


thanks and blessings of its people. With my what he wanted, in order to get rid of him. 
country then I leave my memory—imy senti- | Instead of giving John Bull his invention, and 
ments—my acts—proudly feeling that they re- | being content with the fame alone, he would 
quire no vindication from thisday. A jury | have made bim pay roundly for it, and let the 


of my countrymen, it is true have found me : : 
cuilty of the crime of which I stood indicted. fame take care of Kool. Mr. Rewlngie 


For this | entertain not the slightest feeling of |°e*tainly has the bump of constructiveness 
resentment towards them. Influenced as|large, but his acquisitiveness and gouhead- 
pecyes — “e by = soatee of + rae iliveness are small. More endowed with pa- 
rd Chief Justice, they could have found no} pent j j irri ise. 
other verdict. What of that charge? Any Sete anaes wedi. rs (ae 
strong observations on it, | feel sincerely, Prertry quick. On Tuesday forenoon we 
would ill befit the solemnity of this scene; but | received the Boston Daily Evening ‘Traveller 
I would earnestly beseech of you, my lord— 


you who preside on that bench—when the of Monday. Of course we are indetted to 





passions and prejudices of this hour have 
passed away, to appeal to your own con- 
science, and to ask of it was your charge, as 
it ought to have been, impartial and indiffer- 
ent between the subject and the crown. 

My lord, you may deem this language un- 
becoming in me, and perhaps it may seal my 
fate. But I am here to speak the truth, what- 
ever it may cost. I am here to regret nothing 
I have ever done—to retract nothing I have 
ever said. Iam here to crave, with no lying 
lip, the life I consecrate to the liberty of my 
country. Far from it; even here—here, where 
the thief, the libertine, the murderer have 
left their footprints in the dust; bere, on this 
spot, where shadows of death surround me, 
and from which | see en early grave in an 
unannointed soil opened to receive me—even 
here, encircled by these terrors, the hope 
which has beckoned me to the perilous sea 
upon which I have been wrecked, still con- 
soles, animates, enraptures me. No, I do not 
despair of my poor old country, her peace, 
her liberty, her glory. For thatcountry | can 
do ne more than bid her hope. To lift this 
island up: to make her a benefactor to hu- 
manity instead of being the meanest beggar 
in the world: to restore to her her native 
powers and her ancient constitution, this has 
been my ambition, and this ambition has been 
my crime. Judged by the law of England I 
know this crime entails the penalty of death, 
but the history of Ireland explains this crime, 
and justifies it. Judged by that history I am 
no criminal: you (addressing Mr. McManus) 
are no criminal: you (addressing Mr. O’Don- 


Mr. Cutting, of Carpenter & Co’s Express, 
for the favor, The news by it, though one 


day later than that by the morning papers re- 
ceived by mail, is not important. 





Great Destruction or Campnene. Mr. 
James Engle’s camphene factory at Williams- 
burg, on Long Island, took fire and was de- 
stroyed last week. ‘Two hundred barrels of 
camphene and materials were burned. 





Acricutturein N.H. The New Hamp- 
shire Legislature convened on Wednesday of 
last week. Gov. Williams, in his short ad- 
dress, thus speaks on the subject of agriculture: 


Our State is emphatically an agricultural 
State,—its interests and the occupations of 
her citizens essentially of an agricultural 
character; and as the Constitution recom- 
mends these interests to your fostering care, 
you will undoubtedly consider the pr ee 
of endeavoring, by the organization of agri- 
eultural boards or county associations, to 
awaken an increased zeal and interest in ag- 
ricultural improvements, 

Agriculture, whether considered in refer- 
ence to the number of persons to whom it gives 
subsistence, the value of its annual exports, 
the amount of capital which it employs, its 
necessity for the support of all other pursuits, 
the moral worth which distinguishes the peo- 
ple devoted to this primitive employment, or 
its tendency to give stability and permanency 
to our institutions, may well be regarded as 


.the New Orleans Delta, writing from Baton | Crittenden, and Mr. Hannegan, are never 





ohoe) are no criminal; | deserve no punish-|*®€ Paramount interest of the country, and 
ment: we deserve no punishinent. Judged by | "he basis of all its wealth and prosperity. 
that history, the treason of which I stand con- ————————————— 
victed, loses all its guilt, is sanctified asaduty,|  Pecutiariries or Distincuisnep Pustic 
will be ennobled as a sacrifice. Mex. A Washington letter-writer, in de- 
With these sentiments, my lord, I await | scribing the peculiarities of some distinguisb- 
the sentence of the court. Having done what | ed public men, says: 
I felt to be my duty: having spoken whatI| “It is interesting sometimes to see the dif- 
felt to be the truth, as I have done on every | ferent ways in which different individuals get 
otter occasjon of my short career, I now bid | out of the same dilemma. Mr, Calhoun is 
furewell to the country of my birth, my pas- | not often at a loss for a word, but occasionally 
sion, and my death: the country vhose mis- | one sticks in bis throat, in the pronounciations, 
fortunes have invoked my sympathies: whose | like Macbeth’s ‘men.’ In such a case he 
factions | have sought to still: whose intellect say a petulent twitch or two at his shirt col- 
I have prompted to a lofty aim: whose free-| lar, and runs bis bony fingers through his 
dom has been my fatal dream. I offer to that | long gray hair till it fairly bristles again.— 
country, as a proof of the love | bear her, and | Webster, when bothered for a word, or snarled 
the sincerity with which I thought and spoke | up in a sentence, almost invariably scratches 
and struggled for her freedom: the life of a | the inner corner of his left eye, carefully with 
young heart, and with that life all the hopes, | the third finger of his right and, Failmg in 
the honors the endearments of an honorable | this, he rubs his nose ly with the bent 
home. Pronounce then, my lords, the sen- | kouckle of his thumb. Asa dernier resort, 
tence which the law directs, and [ will be | he springs his knees apart until his loge re- 
prepared to hear it. | trust I shall be pre-|semble an eclipsis, then plunging his hands 
pared to meet its execution. I hope to be | deep into his pockets, be throws the upper 
able with a pure heart and perfect composure, | section of his body smartly forward, and the 
to appear before a higher tribunal: a tribunal | word is ‘bound to come.’ Gen. Cass, in a 
where a Judge of infinite goodness, as well | similar predicament, passes his hand rapidly 
as of justice, will preside, and where, my | along the lower edge of his vest. Mr. Ben- 
lords, many, many of the judgments of this | ton sinks his voice so that the remainder of 
world will be reversed. his sentence is unintelligible. Mr. Mangum 
is violent, and the obdurate word is supplied 
A correspondent of | by ‘Occk-hock-shoo.’ Mr. Johuson, of Md. 








Gey. Taytor’s war. 


Rouge, among other things gives the follow- | bothered; they ‘speak 4 ii * and their 
ing relative to an elephantic hat, which some cosengee + Byesidouite meus dager 
of the General’s admirers in Tennessee had Sane P o Abs 7 
the bardihood to present to him: --ventortn-pngar ita “tant i ving “BELLE.” 

By the way we are puzzled to divine what pe ma Sy mpp ered ange haa 
motive coul i ted oe “id Gen. looking Irish lady, was so intent in her 
rome mga = ™ c ee - en-| gossip with a friend in the cars, just as*they 
aif » Who, certainly, however people May | were starting from Lawrence, that she did not 

iffer upon his political qualifications, has de- | 46 up to the reality until she was makin 
served better treatment than to be condemned | , .ourse for Boston ab = twente elles a i 
to wear this mis-shapen, heavy, uncomfort- ‘The jestent. she ganntiwed this dhe _ 
able and ungraceful chapeau. Had this hat|¢. the door. Conductor Billings a very 
oe oe bas cp hans ne se com | allant man, and exceedingly tender of woman 

rye ini per! Ut was of hie Kind, started to stop ber, and arrived at the 
a o complain of the absence of bis pon-| iistform just as the frightened woman made 
» train—for he might have converted this |} .- jen Luckily the cars were u the 
wonderful production of ‘Tennessee skill into | chal bridge; and as he shot out, the s 
- 9 of sufficient dimensions to transport @ | oF the train turned her over in one of the 
alpen te ty, tape neatest of all possible somersets, and then 

. my won at the dry response of a Citi- | town she went, straight as a meal bag, bonnet 
zen of Baton Rouge, whom we made enquiry | frst, into the canal. ‘The dive was beautiful, 
of where the General was to be found, “You | o1.4° she arose fling with fright—a board 
see that big white thing looming out down | 14. thrown Bown and she found. herself 
thers on the levee?» “Yes.” | “Well, that’s | dripping like a fat naiad, upon dry land, un- 
old Zachariah’s hat, and you'll find the old | }"\PPNS om Pe : 
chap somewhere in the neighborhood.” 
_ Fires ow Pamapevrnrs. Several fires cars, looking'as nice as « sunflower, and calm 
occurred in the city of Philadelphia last week. | expressed as to the probable result of the 
A large quantity of coal was consumed at the tussle, had the 
gas works, the fire originating from sponta- | in clasping her before the loan wae made. 
neous combustion. The large carpet factory (L ‘ional cuudenaeds 
of Daniel and Peter Hickey was burned, the Feptarsenetiedins The Richmond En- 
loss amounting to $20,000. ‘The tow boat | quirer says that recent and extensive discov- 
Dragon, valued at $18,000, and owned by eries of deposits of gold have been made in 
George W. Aspinwall, was consumed. 

Vore or Mae. The Age has returns | !eY> conducted by 
from all the towns and all but three plania- ' 
tions in the State, which foot up as follows: 
Cass, 40,138; Taylor, $5,279; Van Buren, 
12,124, 

Nominations. The Argus states that the 
following nominations were made by the Gov- 
ernor on Friday last: Joseph G. Cole, of | ric 
Paris, Judge of Western District Court; and |™ 
Henry Tallman, of Bath, Attorney 
Mr. Blake having resigned. : 
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FROM MEXICO. 

We trive, through the New Orleans paper, 

advices from the city of Mexico to the 4: 
inet., which are not without interest. TT), 

are brought by the Iris, which left Vera C.2 

on the 7th, carrying to this country Mr. (\\¢- 

ford, our Min near the Government of 


and | Mexico, and Signor Rosa, the new Mexic a), 


Minister to oor Government. 
The Britioh steamer Great Westorn jnq 


which a : 
his " 
lone w oomnpanion lying heside him and fost arrived at Vera Cruz, with the new 





ly to hear of their ebild there than any other 
+ Phe dog followed quietly, and upon 
r. Rykman, whose bumanity and care are 
well known, making a bed for the child, the 
dog testified its delight by jumping about the 
room and licking the child and host alternate- 
a The boy being comfortably bedded for 
the night, the dog took his post beside him, 
and could not be coaxed from the spot. Dur- 
ing the night Mr. Rykman had occasion to go 
into the room, but the moment he crossed the 
threshold, the dog who was*so docile when 
he left, became furiously enraged, and actual- 
ly drove him out of the room, at least as 
quickly as he entered, Neither coaxing nor 
scolding had the slightest effect upon the 
faithful animal; he had taken the child under 
his protection, and appeared «determined to 
perform his duty. Feri in the morning, 
another member of the family, who was not 
aware that they had visitors, went into the 
room, but he had hardly placed a foot inside 
when he was furiously attacked by the dog 
and compelled to decamp. Before doing an, 
however, he seized a chair to defend himself, 
and broke it to pieces over the dog, without 
producing any other effect than rendering him 
more savage and determined than before. 
Finding it impossible either to get into bis 
room or coax the dog out of it, or awaken the 
child, Mr. Rykman procured assistance, and 
an entry was effected simultaneously by the 
door and window. Still the dog remained 
resolute; he would permit no one to approach 
the child, and it was actually necessary to 
beat him severely with clubs, ere he could be 
driven out of the house. This being at last 
effected, the dog started off as rapidly as he 
could, and in the course of a couple of hours 
returned, accompanied by the child’s mother, 
jumped into the room, and commenced fick- 
ing and fondling its little companion! Even 
then it was with difficulty that the woman 
could prevent the dog from flying at those 
who had been compelled, in self-defence, to 
beat and drive him from the house. The 
woman said she had been in search of the 
child all night without success, and that in 
crossing the common near Dundurn she saw 
the dog following her at the top of his speed. 
Upon reaching his mistress the faithful ani- 
mal immediately caught her by the dress and 
pulled in the direction of the town. ‘The 
woman, aware of the intelligence of the ani- 
mal, and knowing that it had accompanied 

















rench Minister, M. Le Vasseur. Mr. Pa,. 
rott, our Consul and Navy Agent at Maza:- 
lan, arrived in the same veseel, with despaich- 
es for our Mexican Legation for Californian 
and the Pacific. ‘The following summary ig 
from the Picayune of the }5th: 

The Re ic appears to be in a restless, 
almost feverish state, although we have no 
more political outbreaks to record. Robber. 
tes upon the highways and in the streets are 

ithe towns is inefficien:, 
the insurgents of the Sierra are not yet sut)- 


siued, the Savages are desolating the frontier 
States, the Government is without tunds, and 


Congress does nothing. Complaints are rife 
through the press, but it is impossible for us 
to see very clearly what the difficulty is which 
would seem to overshadow the country, caus- 
ing uneasiness and disaffection. Appreben- 
sions of the return of Santa Anna, or Wishes 
for that event, may account for the air of 
mystery in which everything is enveloped. 
The papers say little of Santa Anna; they 
point to hun continually. Some of the ayun- 
tamientos of the “y have petitioned Congress 
that he be by law forever banished the coun. 


frequent, the police o 


try. 
The Mexican Congress adjourned on the 
2d inst. Both Houses having assembled, the 


President and his Cabinet presented them- 
selves, and the former made an address ig 
which he ran over late events in the history 
of the Republic, and concluded by announc- 
ing that an extra session would shorily be 
called, He then declared the session closed. 
Che press coiwplains bitterly that Congress 
has adjourned, leaving undone much hn por- 
tant business. ‘The new tariff bill is the great 
omission. An opposition to the ° 
posed by it is manifested in varix 
ns injurious to the interests of N 
culture and industry. 

We find in the papers proposals for a loan 
of $800,000, based upon the indemnity to be 
paid by the United States. ‘The Government 
is limited to one per cent. a month. We 
should infer from a paragraph in one paper 
that the sum of $200,000 had been obtain: d. 
but that there was much doubt whether the 
remaining $600,000 could be procured. 

A eard of the editors of E} Noticiosi, of 
Tatnpico, appears in the Siglo am! Monitor, 
excusing themselves for forbearing to corm. 
ment upon the events of the 29th and 30th of 


reforms pro- 
us quarters, 
lexican agri- 


September in Tampico, They attribute their 
silence to the necessity of the case—“the 
want of guarantees and liberty.” The editors 


insert the card, and the Monitor of the 34 


the boy when he strayed from home, fuollow-| inst. follows it with a deplorable pieture of 


ed it in the certainty that she would be taken the state of affairs in Tampico, The most 
to her child, whether dead or alive. Nor | frightful disorder ia said to reign there, 
was she disappointed. ‘The woman lives on | Brawls are continually occurring between the 
a point beyond the marsh, at least two miles partisans of annexation and those whe Oppose 
from the town, and she thinks that the dog on | it. A portion of the populace in favor of it 
leaving the engine house went straight home, | is said to traverse the streets at all hours with 
and finding its mistress absent, got upon her | arms in their bands a la Americano, shooting 


track and followed it until he found her. Not | 


rate, in this rambling sketch, is, that the mo- 


advances towards a reconcilation with those 
he bad so savagely assailed a few hours be- 
fore.” 

A Wenpopixe Sroiren. A curious affair 
came off on Sunday night, in the upper part 
of the city, and as the matter may come le- 
gallv before the authorities, we for the pres- 
ent forbear to mention names, It appears 
that a clerk in av importing house was to have 
been married on Sunday night toa young lady, 
the daughter of a respectable mechanic. A 
select party were in attendance to witness the 
nuptial ceremonies; and all were gay and joy- 
ous, until the ceremony was about proceeding, 
when the mirth was checked by the sudden 
entrance of a female, with a child in her arms, 


For a few minutes all was consternation.— | 
The young man denied that he bad seew the 
woman before, and said she was deranged. 
The father was indignant, and for a time he 
did not know which to believe, when the af- 
fuir was ended by the female pulling out a 
Daguerreotype likeness of the nice young 
man, and, exhibiting it to bim, said, “You 
dont know me; you «idn’t give me this in 
Newburgh, when you said you'd marry me.” 
By this time the young lady, who bad nearly 
been made the victim of scoundrel, was 
taken insensible from the room. The father | 


pel the fellow to take care of her child, 
[New York Globe. 


The capacity ef the west, from the Alle-| 
ghanies to the Rocky Mountains, from the 
frozen lakes of the North to the tepid waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico! Every soil, every cli- 
mate, every variety of surface. Of all the 
great products of the world, coffee is the only 
one which does not, or may not grow there. 
Take the ple of Britain, Ireland, France, 
Holland, Germany, ltaly and Spain, and place 
the whole in the valley beyond the Appalach- 
ians, and it would continue to ask for *“*more.” 
Ohio alone, without sinking a pit below the 
level of her valleys, could supply coal equal 
to the amount dug from the mines of England 
and Wales for twenty-five hundred years, and 
Ohio is but a pigmy, in the way of bitumen, 
compared with Western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. lron abounds from ‘Tennessee to 
Lake Erie, and forms the very mountains of 
Missouri and Arkansas. Salt wells up from 
secret store-houses in every north-western 
state, Lead enough to shoot the human race 
extinct, is raised from the great metallic dykes 
of Illinois and Wisconsin. Copper and silver 
beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores of 
Lake Superior. And mark the water courses, 
the chain of lakes, the immense plains graded 
for rail roads by Nature’s own hand, the res- 
ervoirs of water waiting for canals to use 
them. Already the farmer, far in the interior 
woods of Ohio or Indiana, may ship his 
duce to his own door to reach Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore or New Or- 
leans, and every mile of its transit shall be by 
canal, steam boat, and rail car. 

{North American Review. 


Fata Acciwwent. A fatal accident ha 
pened in Carmel on Thursday of last . 
A young man from 18 to 20 years of age, 
with two other men, were at work in the mill 
of William Reid, of Carmel, cutting up shin- 
gle stuff with acircular saw, and some 
means the log was thrown against saw, 








in such a manner as to break it into four 








4 
seen 
of the 


| Piscataquis Pre. Ms 


and committing outrages. ‘This comes, of 


the least interesting fact that we have to nar- | course, from an enemy of annexation. 


We have the report or agreement of the 


ment the woman and child left the house, the | Commissioners of the three States of Guane- 
dog became perfectly quiet and even made | 


| juato, San Luis Potosi, and Queretaro, for 
organizing a military force to put down the 
outbreaks in the Sierra of those States, and 
to keep it quiet. They suggest many reforms, 
and propose to remove many grievances, ‘The 
details are of little interest here. 

Gen. Bustamente commands the troops op- 
| erating in the Sierra. His immediate com- 
mand is but 300 men. 

Gen, Arista has submitted a plan for the 
complete reorganization of the military force 
of the country. ‘The till founded on bis re- 
| port is published in the papers, and is very 

voluminous. It bas yet to be acted on by 





| Congress. 
Some of the officers of the National Guard 
|of Tampico, who refused to join in the late 


| outbreak, have justified themselves in a long 


who rushed up to the intended bridegroom | position to the Governor. They treat the 
and claimed him as the father of the child, | pretended fear of Santa Anna’s return as a 


mere pretext, and allege that the indepen- 
dence of the State, or its annexation to the 
| United States, is the object of Pablo Castilla 
and his associates. Representations begin to 
| reach Mexico, from various parts of ‘Pamau- 
’ ’ 
| lipas, that the fears expressed of the “buffalo 
| hunters” are quite idle; that there is no such 
| body of men, nor is there likely to be one 
| formed; and that the inhabitants of Tamau- 
lipas generally have no sympathy with the 
pretended designs of the “buffalo hunters.” 
There has been a violent quarrel in regard 
to the elections of the State of Mexicc. We 


was about sending for the police, when, upon | bave not seen a precise statement of the cause 
looking round, he found that the fellow had | o the difficulty, but it was somewhat alarm- 
left. The matter ended for the night, and | i"g, 89d apprehensions were entertained that 
the next day the female whom he had ruined, | the troops of the General Government would 
made complaint before the nuthorities to com-| be brought into collision with those of the 


State. Nothing of the kind bad occurred, 
however. 

The frontier States of Mexico continue to 
be ravaged by the incursions of the Indians. 
If a check be not put to them, say the pa- 
pers, some States will be depopulated. 

The salvage awarded to a United States 
vessel of war for rescuing the French bark 
Eugenia and cargo, is exciting much remark. 

Commissioners have been a ee to 
make an award, and there is complaint of the 
amount claimed as being excessive. A com- 
munication in El Heraldo of the 3d inst., jus- 
tifies the demand made, which is the third of 
the value of the vessel and cargo. It is « 
clear exposition of the law on the subject, i!- 
lustrated by decisions of the English and U. 
S. Courts, and treatises of authority on the 
subject. 





Export or sreapsturrs, For the week 
ending 13th inst. 50,069 barrels of flour, 140,- 
280 bushels of corn, 29,516 bushels of wheat 
were exported from New York, principally 
to Great Britain. The N.Y. Herald says that 
the shipments of flour, wheat and corn from 
Southern ports have recently been large. 
From New Orleans, for the two weeks eud- 
ing Oct, 28th, inclusive, the export< to Great 
Britain were 19,054 bbls. flour, 79,594 bu«h- 
els corn, and 11,780 bushels of wheat. W ith- 
in the past day or two engagements have been 
made for large shipments of hreadstuffs to 
England; and as the period for the closing of 
the canal approaches, there appears to be in- 
creased activity in these articles. A large 
portion of these shi wuts have been made, 
no doubt, in anticipation of an advance in 
prices on the other sie. 

So far, the receipts at New York city, of 
breadstutfs down the Hudson river, are far 
behind Jast year. In flour, the deficiency is 
about 800,000 barre!s; in corn 1,500,000 bush- 
els; and in wheat 600,000 bushels. 

( Boston Traveller. 


Muitary Agraxcemests, Some impor- 
tant movements have recently been made by 
the War Departwent for the western frontier 
of the republic, The departments of Oregon 
and California (10 and 11) are consolidated 
into one called “the third or Pacific division,” 
under the command of Brevet Major General 
Persifor F. Smith. ; 

The general order No. 54 creates the “third 
or Pacific division,” No, 55 Brevet 
Brigadier General Riley, lieutenant colonel 
@d artillery, to his brevet rank; and No. 61 
assigns General Smith to the command of the 
Pacific on his brevet rank of briga- 
dier pepe ‘rom the established charuc- 

bens. Sar distinguished officers, it will 
they are admirably qualified for 
and distant stations to which 
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TO MY LADY. 
BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 
Come hither, lady, come! 

Thou art yloriously fair— 
An thine eyes are purer, 

‘Than the jewel in thy hair. 
There is music in thy motions— 

There is perfume in thy smile— 
Gentle lady, wilt thou listen. 

To the Poet’s song awhile? 


I'll tell thee, lady dright— 
Nay, incline thy lofty head! 
I will tell thee of thy sisters, 
Who are famishing for bread: 
Through the weary midnight toiling, 
Through the chill and dreary day ; 
They are sisters, lovely lady, 
Pe’ythee list the Poet's lay. 
Thy sisters call to thee, 
O thou beautifal and bright!— 
See! their eyes are dull and sunkes, 
And their cheeks are thin and white! 
Look! their foreheads burn with fever, 
While their hearts are chill with fear! 
Thou art weeping, beanteous lady, 
Heaven bless thee for that tear! 


List, gentle lady, list, 
Thou wilt bear the smothered sighs 
Of the hopeless one who liveth, 
Of the happier one who dies, 
Thou hast sisters whe are outcast, 
Yet through misery they erred ; 
They are pining—yea, they perish 
For a single kindly word! 
Come hither, lady, come! 
There are hearts which thou mayst warm; 
Be an angel in thy mercies, 
Ac thou hast aa angel form. 
Come and soothe thy suffering sisters, 
Fair and gentle as thou art— 
O, the poor are always with thee ; 
They are knocking at thy heart. 


The Story-Teller, 


= ——— SE 














[From Holden's Dollar Magazine.) 
STEPHEN WHITE, THE OUTLAW. 
BY B. BLANQUE. 


My story is not one of those strange tales of 
love, murder and suicide incident to the life of 
acity denizen; it is rather a narrative of 
bold, unscrupulous villainy, incited to a con- 
summation of daring deeds by a love of the 
horrible aad mysterious. It isa history of 
only one among scores of like adventures 
which formerly haunted our frontier line, but 
which are now fast travelling to the very out- 
skirts of barbarous life. Thank God, my 
experience in them is nearly at an end, my 
know ledge of their occurrence fast dwindling 
away. The thoughts of blood, shed by whole- 
sale for months, nay, years, growing out of 
one seemingly trifling quarrel, is terrible— 
the prostration of God’s images by ambushed 
wretches, who stealthily creep out of day- 
lightto fatten their murderous appetites, is 
horrible in the extreme, and may I never 
again look upon the palpable demonstration 
that “‘inan’s inbumanity to man, makes count- 
Jess thousands mourn.” 

In the year 181-, when | was nearly forty 
years younger than now, | resided in the 
western part of old Virginia, near the head 
waters of the Great Kanawha, so called in 
contradistinction to the Littl Kanawha. The 
whole region of Western Virginia was then 
an almost unbroken forest, with here and 
there a log cabin and clearing, faintly denoting 
that civilization (if the rough hunter isa fit 
representative of civilized life) was making 
some progress into the hunting grounds of 
the Indians. There were perhaps some sixty 
families living within twenty miles of me, and 
as a five-mile neighbor was considered near 
enough to be a speaking acquaintance, we 
were all on terms of close intimacy and friend- 
ship. I am told that now a person can travel 
from Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the 
Kanaw ha, to Charleston (the head of steam- 
boat navigation,) and find the Kanawha valley 
alive with men, women and children—that 
even the country around it, barren and des- 
olate as it is, boasts its villages and farm- 
houses, and that the track of the hunter is 
seldom seen on the very spots I bad once sup- 
posed incapable of raising other food than 
wild game. But so it iseverywhere. A few 
years more, and even the mountains of rock 
which bound our Western Territories, will 
stand as sentinels over the interests of a dense- 
ly-populated country. 

Among the families in my immediate vicin- 
ity were the Tracys, the Whites, the Powels, 
the Hardings, the Vaughns, and the Masons. 
All these families contained numerous sons 
and daughters, of different ages, most of them 
as goal specimens of backwoods growth as 
could generally be found on the frontier. 
With some of the juvenile members of these 
families the greater part of my tale will deal. 

On a fine morning in September, ten or 
twelve young men, of from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, gathered by appointment ona 
fine plain at the base of a high mountain 
which overshadowed a small luke, and seemed 
to go upward into the sky like a dim cloud 
seen in the distance. We were all what is 
technically called good shots, and armed with 
rifles as true to the mark as any in the set- 
tlements. We had gathered that morning 
for a chase of deer that abounded in that re- 
gion, and were then just out of the limits of a 
summer vacation. At about 8 o’clock the 
whole complement had arrived, and we cosily 
seated ourselves under a huge tree for a slight 
indulgence ere we started out. 

‘I was at the Blue Lick no later than yes- 
terday,” said Andy Powell, “and trim me 
with a white oak sapling, if I didn’t start three 
does and as fine a buck as ever lapped the 
water from the stream. Of course Sue was 
up and at’em in a minute, but blame my 
soul, ifshe didn’t miss fire for the first time 
in’six months.” 

“And you give ’em up?” said Hiram Tracy, 
inquiringly. 

“Give ’em up, did you say ?” retorted Andy; 
“no, I give "em chase, and had got nigh upon 
‘em with as beautifel a sight as lever took 
in my life, when all-atonce my foot went 
under acreeping-vine and I was floored.” 

‘“E'he more fool you,” said St White, 
“to chasea buck, Andy Powell and en ant- 
Jered buck running a race—perhaps you-have 
lately Jived in the settlements?” ™ 

“And if | have,” said Andy, “I ha%it lost 
much of my insight into the natur’ of the 
beast. Prehaps, Steve White, when I want 
to git acquainted with the ways of the crittur 
I'll come and see if you’re at home,” 

‘And if ye do,” answered Steve, ‘you'll 
Jearn more than you ever heard before. As 
old Humphrey Paige said, | am able and 


wi the young idea h ” 
my ti cae sella ae 








a flushed face, “that I can drive a shingle- 
where you can’t do it in hour.” 
“Double the bet and I'll change places with 
FORT can’ .. 

“Done! done!” was echoed simultaneously 
from both sides, and the whole party, #8 with 
one accord, sprang to their feet. All was con- 
fusion for an instant, but che voice of Simon 
Vaughn rang clear above the din as he cried 
out in hoarse tones—‘Down, the whole of 
ye. ‘There shan’t be anything bere but fair 
play and a clear field.” 

In an instant we obeyed our recognized 
leader. ‘The money was soon forthcoming in 
the proportions proposed by Steve White, 
and placed into the hands of Simon Vaughn 








as referee. Another of the party then drew 
from the butt of bis rifle a mass of odds and 
ends, such as bits of string, old leather, pins, 
tape and*ragged bullets, and selected a com- 
mon shingle nail, with a rather large sized 
head. ‘This he quietly drove into the trunk 
of a sapling near by, and then wetting the 
head of the nail, covered it with a small 
piece of whitey-brown paper from his jacket. 
Thirty paces were then counted off toward 
the sun, anda huge rock placed upon the 
limits of the place allotted to the marksmen. 
In ten minutes from the time the quarrel 
begun, Simon Vaughn announced the prep- 
arations as completed. 

“There, boys,” said he, ‘you have both got 
the sun upon your backs, and a good glare 
upoo the sapling. Look out for chances, take 
a steady aim, and pul! with a clear conscience 
for the bit of white. I'l) warrant you’ll neither 
whip.” 

The excitement was now intense. Both 
were capital marksmen, and had brought 
down their quantity of game each season fur 
exceeding any others in the region. ‘The men 
were in looks, appearance and manners per- 
fectly antagonistical, and had long been pitted 
against each other in every manly sport. 
W hite was a very large, powerful-built fellow, 
with a breadth of shoulders and capacity of 
chest unequalled by any among us. He was 
in strength a perfect Sampson, and valued him- | 
self highly upon his superiority to any of his 
fellows in those arts which are invaluable to 


«After him, three or four »" shouted, 
rather than spoke Simon V: “bring 
in alive if you can, for this old tree 
furniture; but if he resists, shoot him down 
like a bear. Off with you, and the man who 
lames or brings him to, shall have all the 
credit of this day’s hunting.” o 

Four of our best runners were instantly on 
the track. Some half a mile off, upon aslight 
slope in the hill, something was discerned like 
a fox at full speed, so swift did it skim along 
the earth. It was Stephen White, the would- 
be murderer, in full flight for the valley of the 
river! 

Poor Andy was picked up from the ground 
covered with blood, and seemingly no better 
than adead man. An examination proved, 
however, that, with the exception of a pretty 
severe wound in the fleshy part of his left 
arm, he was not seriously damaged. The 
bullet, which was a ragged one, and intended 
for a better spot than a left arm, had spared 
the life of our favorite for a death at some 
future time. The skillful hands of Simon 
Vaughn, assisted by some lint from the never- 
failing rifle-butt, soon restored him, so that 
he could with a little assistance manage to 
craw! home, there to meditate eo om con- 

uences of being a shot, and thus se- 
‘amas the satan of = rival in the field. 
Away over hill and dale flew the enraged 
hunters like tigers in search of prey. Never 
tiring, never despairing of at least coming on 
the trail of the wretch who would deliberately 
murder his bosom friend in cold blood, they 
kept up, hour after hour, the unavailing 
search. Straining their eyes on every side, 
they were startled by even the foxes and rab- 
bits which fled before them. ‘Though deer, 
and doe, and buck crossed their path at short 
intervals, it was ever with the most perfect 
impunity. 
Reckless of the loss of the choicest game 
which tantalizingly stood, as it were, ready 
to be taken, they sped furiously onward, seek- 
ing for the game whose heart’s blood should 
be shed upon the altar of their own revenge- 
ful passions; whose veins should be dried up 
and left to wither and blacken in the sun. 
Their imaginations conjured up some new, 
some diabolical method of slow—not summa- 





a border settler. Possessing physical strength | 
sufficient to warrant him in seeking such ad- | 
ventures which savored of violence and dan- 
ger, he was, to all intents and purposes, a 
downright, thorough-bred bully, and yet, un- 
like most civilized bullies, he was no coward 
—no thought of fear, no hope of escaping 
danger and trouble ever occupied his mind, 
He coveted rather than avoided the perils 
of personal rencontres, and was vever so 
happy as when he could iavoke a quarrel, 
and mix up his tremendous powers with the 
other. 

Andy Powell was his very antipodes. Slight 
in frame and small in stature, he looked the 
very impersonification of an effeminate Nim- 
rod. His light curly hair and beautifully ex- 
pressive features denoted more of feminine 
grace and beauty than manly courage and 
strength: and yet po man among the dozen 
assembled there could boast of being his mas- 
ter in personal prowess. Incapable of excite- 
ment to anger, and ever ready with a pleasant 
smile and word for his friends, he was a uni- 
versal favorite, and, to use a common expres- | 
sion of ours, “‘was loved nearly as much as | 
Steve White was hated.” Our sympathies 
and hopes were all with Andy, our fears with 
his opponent. 

‘The toss-up of a pistareen gave Steve the 
first shot atthe nail, and stepping quickly 
forward to his stand, he with a quick move- 
ment, denoting perfect confidence in his own 
powers, drew his rifle to his shoulder, and 
seemingly without taking aim, pulled the 
trigger. The ball cut the loose edge of the 
paper close to the rim, and buried itself deep 
in the tree! 

**A miss! a miss!’ cried half a dozen voices 
in concert. 

‘*W hat can you expect when a man sprawls 
his paper over the whole tree like a sheet 
upon a line,’ growled Steve. ‘‘But no matter, 
he can’t more than cover mine, and the next 
time Pll hide the nail for you.” 

Andy Powell during this short conference 
had spoken nota word. But now his chest 
heaved, his eye dilated, and his face flashed 
with sudden excitement. We all saw that 
he would drive bis bullet as true as his rifle 
would allow, and watched his fire with eager- 
ness. 

Stepping as slowly and coolly to his posi- 
tion as though about to draw upon a squirrel, 
he lowered his rifle slowly to its place, stopped 
and examined his priming carefully, again 
brought the piece to bear upon the mark, and 
after aiming steadily for abouta minute, fired. 
The paper on the instant disappeared, and 
the next moment a wild, terrific shout rent 
the air like the war-whoop of the Indian. 
Andy Powell was declared the victor! ‘Every 
hand but one wns extended to greet the victo- 
rious youth, every face Sut one was lit up 
with a smile of joy at his unexpected success 
—that one exception was Steve White. 

And no one wondered at the terrible change 
in his countenance. ‘This was his first defeat 
—his first loss of a complete triumph over an 
adversary. He spoke not a word, he uttered 
no complaint, he breathed no oath, but upon 
his face there gleamed the demoniac fury that 
raged within, betokening anything but good 
to his victorious adversary. 

“Andy, my boy,” said Simon Vaughn with 
a cordial grasp of the hand, as Steve White 
slowly walked away from the group, “‘You’ve 
good blood and I am glad to see that you 
know enough to enjoy such a kind ot triumph 
as yours is without making such a fuss about 
it. Some of the youngsters here would never 
let their neighbors hear the last of it, which, 
depend upon it, is, in the long run, the worst 
kind of policy. Dlike to see a feller have a 
little modesty, but it’s the natur of man arter 
all to boast and brag, and you can't drive it 
out ef him any more than you can tree a 
rattle snake on a side hill” 

“I haint any notion of bragging, Si:non,” 
said Andy, ‘for, to tell the truth, I don’t know 
how I hit that nail myself. I took good aim, 
and tried dreadful hard to hit straight, but 
somehow or other my nerves were kinder on- 





if I have beat Steve White, why, I am going 
say—” 






ry—punishment, whose pain, while chasten- 
ing, should teach the surety of ultimate chas- 
tisement from offended honor, of dreadful 
retribution from the hands of those who show- 
ed no merey. Happy would have been the 
fate of the murderous Indian upon whose 
trail they should alight, in comparison with 
the terrific consequences of an encounter with 
the wretch whose very name they loathed; 
easier by far would have been the escape of a 
feeble fawn when under the very sight of their 
unerring rifles than the advancement one step 
from them of the outlaw whom they hunted 
like the wild beast from hill to valley. But 
when night came they had no trail of him, no 
definite idea of pursuit on the morrow. And 
when they returned home, after the dew had 
long fallen upon the leaves and left its imprint 
upon the lofty pines as well as stunted alders, 
they took to themselves the meagre consola- 
tion that one life had been spared that would 
have otherwise been sacrificed, and that Ste- 
phen White, the renegade hunter, once the 
bosom friend of all, but now the base and de- 
tested outlaw, had escaped their vengeance. 





PART Hi. 

Twenty years form something of an epoch 
in a man’s life. But I must pass over that 
space without any reference to the events 
‘contained in them, proceeding at a bound to 
the remainder of this eventful narrative.— 
Soon after the occurrence of the above events, 
I had noticed the inroads of settlers upon our 
before quiet lands, and with pain foresaw the 
substitution of plough shares for hunting 
knives, and pitch forks for the sturdy old rifles 
of former days. Of course I decided upon 
moving my habitation as soon as possible, and 
as my baggage was easily carried, 1, early 
one bright spring morning, moved into anoth- 
er State. The chirping of the squirrel and 
ery of the whip-poor-will had become to me 
such favorite airs that I in vain tried to sub- 
stitute the more civilized tones of a woman’s 
tongue, and settle down into a quiet, home- 
like, family man. Perhaps | was wrong—iny 
judgment was never infullible—but I certainly 
left home with a vague idea of something 
which was in my breast no farther defined 
than asa desire to avoid all society, especially 
of females and children. A symphony of 
human voices was my utter abomination, and 
a concord of harmonious forest music my de- 
light. Is it strange I gave the latter the pre- 
ference? 

Andy Powell, the hero of the first part of 
my history, after the quarrel with Steve White, 
became an altered man. No smile, no pleas- 
ant word, no old and favorite joke ever passed 
his lips. Sullen, morose and taciturn, he sel- 
dom exchanged a word with his former com- 
panions, but seemed resolving within himself 
some desperate deed, whose consummation 
he but waited the proper time to effect. The 
young people whispered together concerning 
him, and the old ones settled his reserve defi- 
nitely by pronouncing him “loony.” But to 
all their hints and mysterious nods, Andy was 
perfectly blind; he had marked out his own 
course and never swerved from it. At Jast 
one terrible stormy night, when the wind 
howled and the elements seemed vying with 
each other in discord, he walked out of doors 
as calmly as though going to bed, and disap- 
peared in the gloom. From that day Andy 
Powell never returned to his father’s house! 
This was but a short time before my wander- 
ing spirit led me forth to battle with the 
world. 

‘Twenty years after that time, during which 
period | had roamed over one half of the then 
unexplored west, and passed through all the 
vicissitudes of a hunter’s life, I found myself 
quietly settled down upon the banks of the 
Arkansas river, and snugly ensconsed in the 
comforts of alog-hut and home. 1 was then, 
as I may say, in the prime of life, with acon- 
stitution as enduring as the rocks of the river, 
and as strong as the current that floated over 
them. Inured to privations and hardships of 
every kind, I cared or feared for nothing that 
roamed the woods, whether Indian or beast, 
and never felt happier than when in full chase 
of one or the other, 
I had lived thus for some years, never ven- 
turing into the settlements except to buy ai- 
munition aud a few necessaries, and in that 
time never saw a white man or face save 
these occasions. At last, however, [ 
solitude, for even an old hunter likes an occa- 
sional listener, and daily lived in hopes of an 
intrusion from some wandering hunter or 
ateur Nimrod. My wish was soon satis 
One morning early, while standing. 


my cabin, preparatory to the 
tins of tib-day, THG0Ad the report oh'p 
seemingly within balfa mile of 

I started, as well I might fee aah 
rence h: 











pended somewhat upon my discretion. Be- 
fore [had reached the half mile [I had sup- 
posed intervened, I was suddenly “t 

up” by astern voice, which exclaimed, in 


tones of thunder, the mystic word “Stand."| + 


I did stand with astonishment, and, as I looked 


up, saw within fifty yards of me, one of the) 


ferocious looking monsters that ever 
poet my path. His board was at least a 
foot in length, and as black as the charred 
coal of my fire-place, while his hair hung 
down his shouldezs like the mane of a wild 
horse. He was clothed from head to foot in 
skins, no ion of his body showing a rem- 
vied of Sea er leather. Upon bis head was 
a rude, clumsy fashioned cap of the skin of a 
wild cat, with the tail hanging down bebind, 
and bis arms and legs were encased in an ap- 
parent bag of undressed buffalo skins, giving 
him the appearance of a bison biped. Over 
his shoulder hung a thong of the buffal 
which was attached a rude powder horn 
bullet pouch. Taken altogether I had never 
seen amore remarkable looking personage, 
and though unaware of his color, nature, or 
even humanity, I determined to speak to him. 
After hoisting the butt of my rifle in token of 
submission, for his “sight” was upon me, I 
asked, in a loud voice: 

‘*Are you friend or foe?” 

1 am friend to nobody,” he answered very 
quietly; ‘“‘whether I’m a foe depends upon 
circumstances,”* 

As he lowered his rifle while speaking 1 
ventured to approach him cautiously. 

“It’s the natur of man to be unfriendly,” 
said he, ‘tand I always like to keep my eye 
bright for a fight; maybap, though, 1 do you 
wrong, for you do look as if you mi ght mean 
well. Ill venture to shake your hand, be- 
cause in close quarters, | know I’m more than 
your match,” 

So saying, this singular specimen of the 
human race shook me warmly by the hand. 

“May I ask,” said 1, “what you are doing 
as fur from the settilements as this?” 

“In course you may,” answered he, “and 
Pll do the sane with you. As for me, I live 
nigh here, and go out once in a while to pick 
up a stray deer or so.” 


‘How long have you lived in these parte?” 
said |. 


“Four or five months, more or less,” ans- 
wered he. I generally camp down in one spot 
about that tinie. I shall move next week 
farther south.” 

“May l ask what is your object in moving 
so often from one place to another.” 

“Of course you may. I’m hunting after a 
chap who lives somewhere out here if he’s 
alive, (which I pray to God is the case,) and 
I’ve been all above here without finding him. 
Mayhap you know him. His name is Stephen 
White. IJ call him, for short, Steve White.” 

Had a tiger dropped from a branch above 
at my feet I could not have screamed out 
louder than I did. 

*‘And your name is Andy Powell ?” 

Quicker than the flash of my own rifle was 
his primed and aimed at my breast, but stand- 
ing as I did within three feet of him, it was 
an easy task to grasp it, and the contents 
passed harmlessly into the air. Before I 
could move an inch, however, I was in his 
terrible embrace, and borne to the ground. 
How I then cursed myself for the folly of ad- 
dressing a mad-man—of inciting the passions 
of a fiend. ‘Though a very powerful man, 
and afraid of no one living, ina “rough and 
tumble” fight, I was a mere infant in his pow- 
erful arms. Expecting nothing but instant 
death, | was murmuring a silent prayer, when 
his hold relaxed, and he said, slowly and 
calmly, and in his singular way, “You are 
not Steve White? I should know him among 
ten thousand. His features, though they 
were changed and altered to a woman’s or 
devil’s, couldn’t deceive me. You ain’t Steve 
White—pooh, pooh, I should have known 
that before. Get up, man, get up, and thank 
your luck that I looked into your face before 
I cut your heart to pieces.” 

1 arose quite crest-fallen, rightly concluding 
that this was more of an adventure than | had 
bargained for. When [ told him my name, 
and brought to his mind my participation in 
his quarrel twenty years before, he shook me 
cordially by the hand, and exclaimed, “If 
you’ve got room for a black bear like me, I'll 
go to your hut. If not, say so, for I ain't 
particularly fond of company.” 

Of course | invited him to share the hospi- 
tality of my rude home, and after cutting up 
the deer which his rifle shot had killed, we 
set out for my abode. 

After dinner I determined to inquire into 
the cause of his long absence from home, and 
evident determination to follow up a chase 
which could not be very promising in its re- 
sults, and was certainly the emanation of a 
mad-man. [could hardly reconcile to myself 
that it was the once handsome, good humored 
Andy Powell, the pride of our little coterie 
of young hunters who now stood before me, 
in the bronzed, hard featured savage of the 
woods. The causes of his curious course 
were so very singular and yet founded upon 
the principles of acute judgment that I will 
give them in his own words as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

“When Steve White put that ragged piece 
of lead into me for whipping him ina fair 
trial of skill,” said he, “Ef sort of concluded 
that friendship or intimacy warn’t of any kind 
of use in the woods, where aman has to take 
care of himself. So I just concluded to load 
and prime my rifle, step out of the entire 
settlement, and look to Billy here for help in 
the hour of need. | thought also that if Steve 
White would murder me for being his better, 
I could do no less than murder him for being 
worse than myself. It was rather necessary 
that I should find him though, before I showed 
him my knife, and the only difficulty with me 
seemed tobe where to find him. I knew 
enough of the natur and disposition of the 
crittur to see that he wouldn’t steer for the 
settlements, and accordingly set straight out 
for the unexplored regions, where, in the 


fools that through the world, wouldn’t | years of a pilgrimage fi revenge have I trod 
let bim where he might chance to wake | the forests, a wanderer, a tled outcast, 
living, breathing, ing, fattening on the 
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something, and if Lever cross. his path 1H 
settle up in full all my arrears, and give him 





a quit claim. ee - eh? 

one of them, 1 it a long time—i 
now almost worn smoo' ‘once there 
were some sharp corners as I can swear most 
willingly.” ; ‘ 


So saying, he drew from an unseen t 
an old ragged bullet, showing some deep in- 
dentures, evidently the work of years e, 
and held it up admiringly before me. After 
gazing pleasantly upon it for a few moments 
he placed it away as though afraid its con- 
tamination with common air might in some 
degree affect its purity. > 

I knew not what to think of him now.— 
Crazy he evidently was not, for be conversed 
rationally upon every subject advanced, tho’ 
with the air of a man who had bat one object 
in view, and wished other matters to assume 
a secondary interest. Morose and sullen he 
certainly was not, though obstinately revenge- 
ful, and [ at last concluded that he was ration- 
al upon all subjects save that of inveterate 
pursuit of his old and bitter enemy. 

At last evening came and found us still con- 
versing over a bright fire of the knots of pitch 
pine. We needed no other light, for the 
brillianey streamed through the room, and 
lent an air of comfort to the apartment, any- 
thing but cheerless and unpleasant. Sudden- 
ly, during a pause in the conversation, which 
up to this time had been incessant, a knock 
was heard at the door, so loud and startling 
that we both involuntarily rose to our feet 
and examined the priming of our rifles sim- 
ultaneously. Such an event asa call at my 
door I had never known, even inthe day 
time, and thus to be aroused in the night was 
something for which I was quite unprepared. 
But these thoughts did not detain me long. I 
opened the door, and before me stood an ap- 
paration of an armed man as it seemed, so 
clothed and covered was he with weapons 
from head to foot, His dress was the com- 
mon garb of the hunter, but so encumbered 
by offensive implements that I could scarce 
distinguish the hunting shirt which encom- 
passed his broad chest. In his hand was a 
common rifle, evidently used to hard usage, 
for the stock bore the marks of many a hand- 
to-hand conflict, while from his shoulders de- 
pended a broad belt literally filled with pistols 
and hunting knives. ! had never before seen 
so complete an impersonation of warfare, and 
hardly knew whether to give him a welcome 
or shut the door in his face. The former 
suggestion triumphed; and | invited him in. 
Without speaking a syllable he strode into 
the room and coolly took his seat nearest the 
fire, placing his rifle on the floor beside him. 

“All friends here, or inclined fora fight?” 
he asked after a moment's pause, and in a 
bullying tone I did not much relish; “I always 
like to know how I stand in company.” 

“1 am agreeable to either,” answered Andy 
promptly, “‘but as I don’t see any need of a 
fuss ’spose we say friendly.” 

“Good !” said the stranger. ‘I don’t like to 
quarrel; for, when I quarrel, I sometimes use 
one of my playthings here, and they’re not so 
comfortable when in motion, you know. I 
never bark, but when there’s need, can bite. 
Have you a bite of anything handy to stay a 
man’s stomach for supper, friends,” he con- 
tinued to me. 

As I rose without answer to attend him, my 
eyes involuntarily turned to Andy’s face, and 
I recoiled with a sort of unspeakable horror I 
could not explain. Never in my life did I 
look upon such a picture of malignant hate, 
allied to a species of joy, which pained by its 
very intensity, as was then presented to my 
gaze. His eyes seemed as though starting 
from their sockets, his cheeks appeared the 
| receptacle of all the blood of his veins, his 
hands twitched with a convulsive energy that 
marked the presence of powerful excitement, 
while his manner bespoke the inward work- 
ings of a passion whose force would soon 
burst the bounds of all control, and deluge us 
with its power. His very soul seemed read- 
ing the stranger’s heart, and cross-questioning 
his every thought—while big drops of sweat 
upon his brow too plainly proved the volcano 
raging within. 

With a show of calmness which ill accord- 
ed with his looks, he said to the stranger— 

“May I ask the favor of your name, sir?” 

‘*Yes,"’ answered he, “but it don’t fuller as 
a matter of course that [ shall tell you. And, 
begging your pardon, don’t you think it rather 
of an impertinent question?” 

“Prebaps ’tis,” answered Andy, with no 
manifestation of anger at the repulse; ‘but 
may | ask if you aint a shoot from the west 
slope of the Alleghanies?” 

*Prehaps so, prehaps not,” answered the 
stranger quickly. “Why?” 

‘Pll warrant you’ve forded the head waters 
of the Great Kanawha time and agin, if the 
truth was known. Now, baint you?” con- 
tinued Andy, without noticing his abrupt re- 
plies. 

“Maybe,” was the wily response of the 
other. 

“And I haint any doubt you got a cut once 
over your left eye from somebody in a quar- 
rel?” 

The stranger for the first time looked his 
questioner in the face and put bis hand to his 
belt. He spoke not yet a word. 

“And I'd swear from your eye you’ve shot 
larger game than deer or bears in your time. 
1 would’nt be surprised if you'd even brought 
down your man—of course in fair fight, in no 
other way, I’ll be bound?” 

Still the stranger spoke not, His eyes 
gleamed forth an aspect more plain to be 
understood than the words he wished to ut- 
ter. 

As abrupt as a transition from smiles to 
tears were Andy’s next words. His voice, 
his look, his gesture—before but the pleasant 
sallies of a jesting mind—were now trans- 
formed into the incipient demonstration of a 
denunciation of terrific power. 

‘Did you ever. shoot a friend down when 
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Paleness which covered his face,showed n0o/ JOHN McART HUR. 


sign of emotion, But now his fingers raised 
& pistol with the suddenness of thought, and 
ere the trigger could be pulled, it lay in # 
corver of the room, where the 


ment, and the strong inen gra ! 

_ Without an oath, without ga without 
& thought of other than deadly strife, they 
clung to each other like ferocious 

Both were herculean in strength aod gigantic 
in proportions, which inclined the Victory for 
a while to neither side. But at Inst the tre- 
mendous nerve and inexhaustible strength ot 
Andy conquered, and with a crash like the 
fall of a dead tree of the forest, White fell to 


He spoke no word, he asked no reprieve from 
his fate, but lay powerless, and ready to meet 
» hisdoom. There was « triumph in the eye 
of Andy, which augured no sympathy, no 
hope for the wretched man. 
hate—that hate which groweth unto death— 
were written on his brow, and I turned my 
head to iiss the fatal blow. I heard a slight 


or sought with his hand for the sharpened 
knife, @ violent roll of bis body forthe as- 
cendancy, and then with full force, through 
the leather of bis pouch and the cloth of his 
garments, sped the instrument of death to the 
heurt of the victim. The knife Was not raised 
for the second blow—the first bad done its 
duty. 

Not a syllable was spoken by either of ys 
that night. We retired to our beds in silence 
each with the conviction that justice had been 
meted out with a liberal hand. 

When I arose the next morning, the dead 
body of a man, pierced to the heart, lay on the 
floor hefore me. The log of the floor was 
perforated an inch by the blade of the knife, 
and clotted gore had run down and covered 
the hearth-stone with its muddy hue. Death 
and desolation bad within a few hours been 
busy in their labors. 

On the door of the cabin was written these 
few words—‘“In another land Pill lay my 
bones; this one I leave content. Farewell, 
my friend—Farewell!” 

Andy Powell and all belonging to him had 
vanished. 





“SKINNER’S 
CHEAP PUBLICATION ROOMS, 
60) Cornhill, (up stairs.) Boston, Mass. 
AS WANTED to sell cheap books in all parts of 

the country. A liberal commission will be allowed. 

or good wages will be paid. 

$300 a year will be guarantied and secured to active 
young men who make an ontiit of $25 worth of books. 

Security for the stock taken will in all cases be ex pected 
on satisfactory reference. 

Office, 60} Cornhill. Post paid letters will be attended 
to. 4m36 
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S the only remedy that can be relied on for the perma- | 
nent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the | 
Nerves, Nervous or Sick Headache, Nervous Tremors, | 
Neuralgic A ffections, General Debility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Disorders, in- 
cluding the most dreadful of all diseases that affect the hu- 
man race— 
EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS, 
Hysterical Fits, Convulsions, Spasms, &c. It is well 
khown that, from time immemorial, Physicians have pro- 
nounced Epileptic Fits incurable. It has baffled all their 
skill, and the boasted power of all medicine, and conse- 
quently thousands have suffered through a miserable ex- 
istence, and at last yielded up their lives on the 


ALTAR OF INSANITY. 


no delicacy in saying that it can be cured. He would, 
therefore, respectfully invite physicians, and all others in- 
terested, to examine the testimony which is here offered 
If ut is deception, let it be exposed; but if it is true, then, 
in the name of humanity, no longer let it be said that Epi- 
lepsy is incurabdle. 


Hart's Vegetable Extract 

For sixteen years has been tested by many persons who 
have snfferec with this dreadful disease, and in every case 
where it has had a fair trial, has effected a permanent cure. 

Dr. Chas. Brown of Dover, Russell Co., Alabama, who 
is one of the best physicians in the State, says that he bas 
been much benefitted by the use of the Vegetable Extract, 
and that he unhesitatingly prescribes it in every case of 
Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime 
Mills, Crawford Co., Pa., now living in Erie Co., Pa., says 
that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with 
Fits, and he is now happy to state that a persevering use 
of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, has restored him to sound 
health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth avenue aud Twen- 
ty~«ixth street, New York, states that Mr. Charlies H. 
Boughton, a member of his family,has been so severely 
afflicted with Epileptic Fits for many years, t he was 
obliged to relinquish his business. Having u Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he was soon returned 
to perfect health, and left this city for the State of Ohio to 
resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, rector of St. Peter's church, Spotswood, 
N. J., who has heen afflicted with Epileptic Fits for more 
than forty years, states that he has used Dr. Hart's Vege- 
table Extract, and his health has been so much improved 
that he hopes by Divine blessing, to have no more Fits, 

EPILEPTic FITS, 

For twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the 
use of this truly wonderful medicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. 
BSecore, Esq., of Puiladelphia, afilicted with Epileptic Fits 
twenty-seven years and six mouths After traveling thro’ 


medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, re- 
turned with his son to this country in November last, 
without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by 
using HART'S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

I have spent over three thousand dollars for medicine 
and medical attendance. I was advised to take a tour to 
Europe with him which I dide I first visited England. 1 
consulted the most eminent physicians there in respect to 


change for the better, which cost me about two hundred 


that 1 received was their opinion that my son’s case was 
hopeless, and 
POSITIVELY INCURABLE. 

I accordingly left England, traveled through Scotland, 
Germany and France, and returned home in the month of 
November last, with my sen as far from being cured as 
when I left. I saw your advertisement in one of the New 
York papers, and concladed to try Hart's Vegetable Ex- 
tract, seeing your statements and certificates of so many 
cures, some o! twenty and thirty years standing, and ican 
assure you I am not sorry I did so; as hy the use of Hart's 
Vegetable Extract alone he wus restored to 

PERFECT HEALTH. 

His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him for 
business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before 
him of life, hentth and usefulness. He ie now 28 years of 
age, and 27 years 6 months of this time has been afflicted 
with this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now 
enjoying good heaith. 

ow, sir, faith withont works I don't believe in. To say 

I shall be ever grateful to you is one thing, aud as I here 

enclose you one hundred dollars, I have no doubt you will 

think this another and quite a different thing. The debt 

of gratitude I still owe you; but please accept this amount 
as interest on the debt in advance. 

Yours, very respectfally, 
Signed.) Wii™ Secors. 


THE TIME IS NOT FAR DISTANT 


When thousands who are now ae under = hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing t every attack may 
prove fatal, will ind permanent relief and be restored to 
new life, by using this celebrated medici 

OVER ONE THOUSAND CERTIFICATES 


Have been received in testimony of the beneficial results 
produced by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. 
7 Prepared by 8. HART, M. D., New York. 
Price.—One package, 
Pour do. 10 00 
relay packed Wp fw bos ie WPanaporte Nace 
It is carefally pac up es . 
eubiadae te cay past of tae Yatend Staten, Texas, Mexico, 
and West Indies. 





THOMAS & MILES, 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
general agents for the United States, to whom all comma- 
nications must be addressed, 


post 
eo—hast 88 Cornhill, Boston; A. B. 
. Sanvs, 100 oleae teak, New York; Ditttnonam 
Trreoms, 3 Market square, Angesta; Davip Bocser, 
for sale most of the 


a ae t the United 
th ou 
West Tedies. . Oct., 1848. eoply42 





LINSEED OIL. 





ENGusH Linse OLL.—200 gallons Just ree’d and 
os a red 22 FULLER. 


GRAHAM MEAL 
ROUND from best Genesee for sale by 





the ground beneath the body of his antagonist, | Eons 


struggle from the prisoner when his conquer- | 


The proprietor of the Vegetable Extract, however, feels | 


England, Scetiand, Germany and France, consulting the | Total 
most eminent physicians, and expending for medicine, | ’ 


his case; they examined him and prescribed accordingly. 


I remained there three months without perceiving any | Ts BOY OF MOUNT RHIGI. “Do the duty nearest 








No, 1 Market Square, 
H's FOR SALE 300 bbls. Common and exira Genesee 
PLOUR; 40bhde, P. R., Masenvado, Trinidas and 
Cuba MOLASSES; 50 chestaand frrnases Ningyong, Soy 


Andy P owell bad launched it Another Maigiad oo Cape COPPER, 16 tense aoe ne te ak, 7 me 


3 thds. PR. Bt. Croic, Cuba, and 

6 bbls. Portiand SUGARS; 40 bbls. and halves Nos. | ,. ' 

; 0 clear and mers Pork; j00 Gtls. Cod 

Pollock Fish; 400 bu. Cadiz, 400 bu. T.1., 200 bn 1, 
erpool, 200 bags fine ground SALT; 15 boars Tobs ex 

5000 Window Glass; 50 seams Wrapping Paper 19 

boxes Eng. T. D. Piper; 20 casks, bbis., and boxes 8 slera. 

tus; 100 enske Nails; 25 casks and boxes Reinins: }7 )), " 

bleached Whaleand Sperm Oi); 30 Ibs. No. 1 Nutmeey 

peer py pal lee and Ginger; 5 casks Rice; 29 y' 
Bpanish mer. Cigars. 45 


DR. SKINNER’S 
|. CLARIFIED OIL OF COD Liver, 
i Fo THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, scRorrt, 
/ RHEUMATIBSM, &e Thies Ol! ix one of the meu 








remedies of the age, and Will effect « cure in , ht 
Cases Out of every ten. It is used by neurly »)) the regular 
Physicians in Boston and vicinity. [1 \. 
| fresh Livers, under bis immediate inspectio 
| rants it to be perfectly pure, and free {; 





prepared trom 
; and he war 
OM 41) loreign » 


Stunces, Those persons who ge to the boats and bay the 

| livers of the fisliermen for Cod’s Livers. get grows); os. 

ed upon; for it is a fact susceptible of the clearest prio 

| thet the fishermen mix up the livers of the Cod fish with 

Volumes of | those of haddock, hake, halibut and others. These to 
| sold a» Cod Livers to the ignorant and onsuspecting. Be 

| Ware, Weeny. Such oil as comes from these livers, expe. 

| cial'y when it is tried out by the application of heat rT] 


food for nothing at ail. 
| The pure Oi) will be carefully packed and sent to an) 
| part of the country. gc Descriptive PampDiets to be had 
| GRATIs. 4D 
| The pure is to be had of Dr. SKINNER 604 Cornhill 
} Boston, Mass. ’ 
CavurTion.—Beware of a spurious article in the market, 
| bleached ont with potash. Its medicina! property is near- 
ly destroyed by this process. : 
Ly Price 75 cts.; Small Bottles 374 cts. 0 





Apothecaries and Physicians furnished with the purest 
| kind by the galion. A very libers! discount made to those 
whe buy to sell again. 

For sale by J. E. LADD and W. 8. CRAIG, genera! 

agents for Augusta. om 36 
NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN AIR- 

TIGHT COOKING 
STOVE, Pierce's Pateni, 
manufactured by Johnson & 
Cox, Troy, N. ¥. 

The aforesaid Patent hav- 
ing been fully established by 
the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of the United States at 
Boston, we hereby give no- 


) 





' 
| 
: : tice that GARDNER CHIL 
= ice that G! NE , .- 
| SON, of Boston, has the excinsive sale of said Stove for 
Massachnvetts, Rhode Isiand, Maine and New Hampshire. 
| All infringements on said Patent, will be promptly prose- 
cuted. JOHNSON & COX, 
| Troy, N. ¥., July Ist, 1848. 
' sl 
The American Air-Tight Cooking Steve. 
If this is not the best Stove in use, why so many at. 
| tempts to infringe upon it? This suit was brought to sus. 
tain the patent, and to stop the infringements; and after » 
most therongh legal investigation, these rights were 
| promptly decided, fully sustaining this patent. 
More than TEN THOUSAND of these Stoves are now in 


i 
i 
} 


j}use. The testimony of this maltitude. the past year, ex 
| tablishes the thet beyond a doubt, that there are nore good 
| and useful qualities combined in this Stove, than ever wre 
| or probably ever will be found in any other Stove The 
~~ | fire-brick oven, tno, is of great value in equalizing the heat 
| around the oven, absorbing the steam, causing the bre ad, 
| &c., to rise, and bake light and quick: —and giving bread, 
| puddings, meats, &c., that Aavor of the house-brick oven. 
| The kitchen, for roasting in front, is complete The sam- 
| mer arrangement for broiling, frying, boiling, heating of 
| trons, &c., is admirable. The great economy in fue). sub- 
| stantial constraction, and general good quality of this 


| Stove, is the cause of its universal adiniration. 
For sale at the Brass, Copper and Tin Ware Establish. 
ment, pearly opposite the Kennebec House, Augusia. 
| 34 E. D. NORCROSS, 
RARE CHANCE TO BUY A FARM. 
HE subscriber offers for sale one of the best 
rr Farms in the county of Kennebec, being the 
sea ttt ome on which he formerly lived—sitaate in the 
north-west part of Winthrop, eabont three miles 





HART’S VEGETA BLE EXTRACT | from Winthrop Village, and three miles trom Readfield 


Village, through each of which the great Central Railroad, 
now in construction, will pass, and thirteen miles from 
Augusta, the Capital of the State. It contains two hun- 


| dred acres, well divided into tillage, pasturage, mowing 


and woodland. It is well fenced, principally with stone 


} wall, and has yielded, in some years, 100 tons of bay.— 


| There is a chance to obtain an inexhaustible supply of 

muck, upon the premises. The buildings are in excellent 
condition, and consist of a two story L house, the main 
part 38 by 20 feet; the L part 24 by 20; wood-house and 
| shed 24 by 60; containing all the conveniences for a farm 
| house, such as good cellars, dairy room, wood-house, &c. 
| &e.; al) built in a thorengh and workn.anlike manner.— 
| The barn is 100 by 40 feet, with a cellar under the most of 
| it. There is also a chaise house 24 feet square; and a pig- 
| gery, with a cellar under the whole, 25 by 80. There is 
| also a gvod orchard, an aqueduct, three wells, and is well 
watered in every respect. The premises are in a good 
neighborhood, offering all the conveniences of good socie- 
ty, meetings, schools, &c. The subscriber owning and 
living on another farm, wishes to dispose of this, and wi)! 
give a good bargain te any one wishing to purchase a su- 
perior establishment for grain growing, dairying and stock 
raising. Possession given immediately if desired 

ay Terms liberal. 

For further particulars enquire of Co. G. W. Stax.ey, 
Augusta; Da. Hotwes, Winthrop; J. Wine, on the prem- 
ises; or of the subscriber in Wayne. ISAAC BOWLES. 

Wayne, Dec. 22, 1847. 15af 





The Indian Dyspepsia Pills, 
SAFE and easy physic, and an invaluable remedy in 
all cases of Dyspepsia and Bilious Complaints — 
cleansing the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, and restoring 
a healthy action to the system. For sale by 
120 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, Augosta. 





APER HANGINGS—a fresh supply of desirable sty les 
some of extra finish, for sule cheap by 
39 COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 





INDOW GLASS for sale at wholesale or retail by 
39 COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 





LIFE INSURANCE! 


HE New land Mutual Life Ilusurance 
Company, established in Boston, with a capita! 
stock of $100,000, in their last annual report, in December 
last, made the following exhibit, viz: 
Whole No. of policies issued, 1557 
Whole amount of receipts of last year, $88,743 27 
- = expenditures, including am’t 
paid out for losses, ($17,900 00,) and inter- 
est on capita! stock, 22,717 09 
Accumulation during yr. ending Nov. 30,1847, $66,026 18 
} * previous to Nov. 30, 1847, 104,313 67 




















@170,339 8&5 
Buch is the actual condition of the Company, presentin 

very strong inducements to others te become members an 

| participate proportionably in the success which bas already 

attended it, as well as in its favorable prospects for the fu- 


ture. 
Applicatious may be made to 
BENJ. A. G. FULLER, Agen™ 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1848° 22 





you.” It is praise enough of this book to say that it 


and fifty dollars, pocketed by the physicians, and the most | ts a Miss Sedgwick's best. For sale by 


ED WARD FENNO. 


j 





| ARY LEESON—a new supply of this excellent book, 
written by Mary Howitt, for sale by 
44 EDWARD FENNO. 





LANNELS of a superior quality, 3-4 , and 9-4 wide, 
suitable for sheets, made expressly for this market, for 
sale by 41 ‘OHN MEANS & SON. 


REMIUM STARCH—an extra nice article, may be 
found at 42 8S. PAGE & CO’S, Hallowell. 








bayer hhds. prime retailing Molasses of ear- 
ly impertation, for sale low 
October, 1848. ar JOHN MEANS & SON. 


SHIP CHANDLERY. 
Ce of all kinds, Rosin, Tar, Duck, Purchase 
Blocks, and alj kinds of Ship Chandlery, constantly on 
hand and for sale at the lowest prees, by 
GEO. WILLIAMS. 
Augusta, June 27, 1848. 6.26 


1500 Gallons Lamp Oil. 
10 BBLS. Bleached Winter Sperm Oil; 10 bhis. do. Fall 
bb 











Sperm Oil; 10 bbis. Bleached Winter Whale Oi); 10 

is. B ed Fall Whale Oi). Also, Unblesched Sperm 

and Whale Oil, Elephant, Lard Solar Oils, tor sale low by 
40 4. E. LADD and WM. &. CRAIG. 


FIRE INSURANCE! 
HE subscriler has been appointed agent of the Hele 
et haan a 
“ e 
~“ * PrePATORENJAMIN AG. FULLER. 
Augusta, January 1, 1846. 


Phaion’s Chemical Hair Invigorator, 


T° PREVENT THE IR FROM FALLING OFF, 
and to effectually cure Scurfor Dandruff. This is no 








Humbug. purchasing the above can have their 
money refunded if the article is not as recommended. 

For sale by G. W. JONES and DILLINGHAM & TIT- 
COMB. 36 Bept. 3, 1848. 











THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St. Augusta 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
if paid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment ie delayed beyond 
the year. g7Single four cents. 

(Cr Any person who obtain six good subscriberr shal 
be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

7 Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
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twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine /ines, for three 

insertions, and am spo cents for each subsequent in- 
tpene AUTHORIZED AGEXTS. 

‘JOSEPH & PAGE, Travectixe Acenr. 
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